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When at 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 18th of April, 1906, a number of 
San Franctsco’s representative citizens, led by a common interest, and forgetting the 
inevitable destruction of their own property in the face of a dread calamity to 
millions of suffering humanity, met in the Hall of Justice, at the call of the Mayor, 
there came together a body of men of whom the world tn general, and California in 
particular, might well be proud. | 

Perhaps in all the annals of history, never were men put to so severe a test of 
courage, so soul-trying a responsibility, so significant a crises, as this speedily or- 
ganized Committee of Forty. And through it all, untangling the threads of an 
adverse Fate, restoring orderly conditions from out a very Hell of disaster, they 
have borne themselves like true Sons of a Citu, which, even now, they are prepar- 


ing to “ Re-butld in the music and the dream.” 
Hear what some of them have to say: 


“The necessity of a metropolis ts the 
guarantee of tts future.” 


By James D. PHELAN 


HE love of the Californian for his 

State and the devotion of the San 

Franciscan to his city have been 

only intensified by misfortune. It 
is a matter of common observation that 
hardships and suffering wed people to 
their native land. Indeed the fear had 
been expressed that in a country so fair 
as California, the people, pampered by 
luxury and enervated by ease, would ulti- 
mately lose the virile qualities of citizen- 
ship which make a nation great. ‘There 
were indications here and there of the 
evils which flow from uninterrupted 
prosperity, but the privations of a few 
brief months have already hardened every 
fibre and softened every heart. 

“Gold in peace and iron in war” is 
written upon the seal of the city; happi- 
ness and abundance in the piping days 
of peace; fortitude and courage’ in the 
trying days of war. And war we have 


had against the forces of nature and the 
destructive fury of the elements; but 
through it all our people have risen better 


and stronger. ‘Thrown upon their own 
resources they have developed self-reli- 
ance. Stripped of the tools of labor they 
have.met the exigencies of the occasion 
with patience and ingenuity and have 
demonstrated a recuperative capacity 
which presages immediate re-establish- 
ment. ‘Their cheerfulness in distress and 
undaunted courage in the presence of 
danger have excited the admiration of the 
world. 

A great calamity of this kind imparts 
a philosophy of its own. It is a lesson 
well worth the learning. The people now 
know the insignificance of the individual, 
the meaning of brotherhood and _ the 
uses of democracy. Cast together, they 
became the sharers of a common lot and 
in the true altruistic spirit, unknown in 
the fierce competitive struggle for per- 
sonal advantage, they found a new satis- 
faction in working for the common weal 
without regard to race or religion and 
thinking only for the géod of their fel- 
lows and the safety of the State. It was 
* our September issue, we will publish an 
article at length on the rebuilding of San 
Francisco, written by Edwin Duryea, Jr. (Chief 
Engineer of the Bay Cities Water Company), 
in which Mr. Duryea touches upon the most 


important questions of the day—the water, fire 
and lighting systems for San Francisco.—Ed.) 
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Buchanan street. 


looking east from 


Pacific avenue, 


** What San Francisco has to Start With.’’ 


a return to primordial conditions, when 
for the time being all rules and formulas 
were suspended and when “No law op- 
pressed; the law of man was written on 
his breast.” | 

It was indeed a larger and _ broader 
sentiment than mere territorial sectar- 
ianism, mere loyalty to State and nation, 
which we are accustomed to extol on oc- 
casions like this; it was the spirit of 
helpfulness, which enlisted every one in 
the service of our common humanity. 
‘The appeal was from humanity and the 
service was for humanity. Californians 
were wont to live within themselves, but 
now they realize that they live upon the 
crust of the earth, and that no country is 
foreign to them; that they are dwellers 
on the great round. globe which circles 
through space, and that the destiny of 
mankind interests them quite as much as 
local rehabilitation. The awakened Na- 
tion, moved by a vast sympathetic im- 
pulse from every corner of the land sent 
its contributions to relieve the hardships 
of our situation, and, without humbling 
our pride, stirred our gratitude and 
bound us as never before in bonds of 
brotherhood. 

This is the anniversary year of the 
raising of the flag in California. Sixty 
years ago, on July 7th, 1846, Commodore 
Sloat sailed into the harbor of Monterey 
on board the old Savannah and unfurled 
the Stars and Stripes, and two days later 
Captain Montgomery, in command of the 
sloop of war Portsmouth, anchored off 
San Francisco and marched with his 
marines up the Strand to the old Plaza, 


now known as Portsmouth Square, in. 


honor of his ship, and gave Old Glory 
to the breeze. 

The little town of Yerba Buena nestled 
in a cove and surrounded by an amphi- 
theater of hills, soon after to be rebap- 
tized San Francisco, took up its march of 
progress under the flag with quickened 
footsteps, responded to the clarion cry 
of “Kureka!” attaining, in the year of 
grace, 1906, an enviable position in the 
contemporaneous history of the world. 
Vain attempts had been made to divert 
her growth. Other cities had been es- 


tablished on the shores of the bay and 
near the headwaters of navigation, but 
undaunted by doubt and undismayed by 
disaster, (for conflagrations had visited 
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the city on five different occasions in the 
early fifties), the brave little town re- 
covered and went on. Wealth had ac- 
cumulated, buildings had been erected. 
manufactures had been encouraged and 
every material benefit seemed to dower 
this Bride of the Pacific, when again, by 
the recent conflagration, her people were 
stricken and her progress impeded. 
Houses have been destroyed, but others, 
and possibly better houses, will be con- 
structed. The essential elements of a 
metropolis remain. Trade and com- 
merce will pass through the Golden Gate 
without interruption in increasing vol- 
ume. The mountains will still yield 
their golden nuggets, the valleys their 
fruits and grains, the lofty forests their 
timber and the deep recesses of the earth 
its oil and the harnessed mountain 
streams electric current for mill and 
shop. The wealth is there. The men 
are here. The ships still sail upon the 
seas and the railroads traverse the land. 
Business has been temporarily driven 
from its home, and now, for the com- 
plete restoration of San Francisco to the 
position and prosperity of a great me- 
tropolis, it is only necessary to resume 
business and recreate the plant.  In- 
dividuals may suffer, but the city is safe 
and those who bind their fortunes to its 
future shall rise with it; courage and 
loyalty shall win and only laggards and 
cowards shall go unrewarded. 

San Francisco was no ancient city. It 
was the recent creation of the Pioneers 
and possessed the accumulated stores of 
only a couple of generations. Its tem- 
ples, monuments and public buildings 
were not of conspicuous merit or of great 
value. There was, in fine, nothing de- 
stroyed that cannot speedily be replaced. 
The best residence section is intact. The 
Federal Buildings are practically un- 
damaged. The wharves remain. Such 
monuments as we have stand firmly upon 
their pedestals and there is no reason to 
doubt that within a few years a newer 
and better built city will rise upon the 
ruins of the old. 

We have a working capital in what re- 
mains and from that important nucleus 
the city will spread over the lowlands 
and the highlands with surprising avid- 
ity, responding to the call of commerce 
and trade. It is far better to have busi- 
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ness calling for shelter than to have com- 
modious houses and extensive docks call- 
ing for business. The necessity of a 
metropolis is the guarantee of its future. 
The extensive and yaried wealth of this 
richest of lands, highly developed after 
fifty years of discovery, enterprise and 
industry, laboring side by side in the 
work of exploitation and experimenta- 
tion, crowned as they have been with 
accomplishment and success, looks to the 
bay of San Francisco for its mart and 
emporium, and inevitably must the city 
rise to meet an existing demand. ‘The 
water front has been spared from the 
ravages of the flames, and the ships of 
the world, as in the stirring days of old, 
will revisit the port in increasing num- 
bers to supply the newly created needs. 
‘Tremendous activity will mark the next 
decade and the spirit of the pioneer will 
find a field much more inviting and 
profitable than the San Francisco of 
1849, when the world was young. Ma- 
turity has taken the place of inexperience 
and the proved value of this historic site 
silences doubt and hesitation. Confi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth and con- 
fidence in San Francisco is an accom- 
plished fact. A sturdy tree has grown 
where the good herb found but feeble 
nourishment in the sand dunes of the 
early city. We know now what San 
Francisco is capable of producing and in 
the absolute belief in its capacity for 
great things we can sow and plant in 
the firm expectation of reaping an abun- 
dant harvest. 

The associations of the past are a dear 
possession, but the spirit of the age 
brooks no looking backward. ‘The af- 
fection which San Francisco has in- 
spired has caused friends to rise up in 
all parts of the world, and their sym- 
pathy was not only sentimental but as 
you well know, it was helpful and sub- 
stantial. But the good will of the world 
is no mean endowment with which to be- 
gin the work of rebuilding. San Fran- 
cisco found pleasure in its hospitality and 
was never happier than when welcoming 
soldier and civilian, artist and actor, 
Presidents and the potentates of com- 
meree and industry within its gates, and 
they in turn sang its praises, participated 
in its joyous life and found in it an at- 
mosphere unknown to other places. 


Now in the rebuilding of the city we 
must have a care for character of our 
guests. We must not be staggered by 
the sudden blow and plead the necessity 
for haste against our manifest duty to 
re-construct a city on correct lines. We 
do not live for bread alone. A great op- 
portunity presents itself for encircling 
our hills with roads, from whose tops en- 
chanting views of land and bay and sea 
give unique distinction to our peninsular 
location. Broad avenues should bind all 
parts of our city together, so that traffic 
may be facilitated and convenience and 
pleasure enter into our daily lives. The 
entertainment of the stranger must not 
be overlooked in the construction of hotels 
and theaters and the improvement of our 
suburbs. The dignity and importance 
of our city must not be subordinated to a 
false economy in the construction of pub- 
lic works and in the erection of municipal 
buildings. We must realize that San 
Francisco is on the line of the world’s 
travel, the chief port of the United States 
on the greatest of the world’s oceans, and 
we must not now show ourselves un- 
worthy of the trust which nature and for- 
tune have nut into our hands. 


“A City of Incomparable Opportunity.” 


AM asked by the editor of the Over- 
| land Monthly for an expression of 
“views” about San _ Francisco, 
with “special regard to the immediate 
and ultimate prospects of the city.” The 
question goes rather too far. Nothing 
in my view is less profitable than specu- 
lation about things which lie beyond the 
range alike of information and of demon- 
stration. I cannot assume the character 
of a prophet; I must be excused from any 
attempt to point out definite things like- 
ly to be achieved in the future of San 
Francisco. Yet it may not be wholly 
futile to glance briefly at conditions as 
they may be traced by any considerate ob- 
server, and to point out forces and ten- 
dencies likely to be effective in their 
relations, immediate and ultimate, to the 
future San Francisco. 
It was no accident that there grew up 


ne, 


WILLIAM F. HERRIN, Chief Counsel for the Southern Pacific Company. “ The posi- 
tion of San Francisco is everything that it ever was. * * * No possible development of 
artificial conditions could have stopped or seriously limited the operation of forces 
which combined in the making of San Francisco.”’ 
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upon the Yerba Buena peninsula a very 
considerable commercial city. San Fran- 
cisco as we have known it in times past 
vas a »roduct of causes fixed in the 
character and conditions of the country. 
It was inevitable that there should arise 
in the richly productive country of Cali- 
fornia a general mart. It was inevitable 
that it should be at a spot where domes- 
tic production should meet the commerce 
of the ocean. The existence of San 
Francisco bay fixed the location of the 
commercial city of California. 

The geographical relationship of San 
Francisco Bay to the interior regions 
of California were, and are, most for- 
tunate. All the valley systems of in- 
terior California are connected by level 
routes with the bay, whereas they are 
severally separated by ranges of hills 
or mountains. For the products of each 
valley the line of least resistance _ is 
downward to the bay. 

No less fortunate is the position of 
San Francisco bay in its relations to 
the wide-spreading commerce of _ the 
Pacific Ocean. It lies practically mid- 
way between the northern and southern 
Pacific regions. It lies directly oppo- 
site to the most populous countries of 
the Orient. Taking all the countries on 
the Pacific Ocean together, San Fran- 
cisco Bay is more easily accessible than 
any other harbor of the American con- 
tinent. 

It is upon these great and essential 
facts that the commercial character of 
San Francisco, with the other elements 
of her character, were founded. No 
possible development of artificial con- 
ditions could have stopped or seriously 
limited the operation of forces which 
combined in the making of San Fran- 
cisco, and which in times past have 
steadily and vitally supported her grow- 
ing power in the commercial world. 

The fateful day of April 18, 1906, came 
upon-San Francisco at a time when all 
the forces of her life were at high tide. 
Production in California had attained 
a magnitude which made San Francisco 
a center of domestic distribution alone, 
a prominent factor in the world’s com- 
merce. Great events in the compara- 
tively new world of the Pacific Ocean 
had given a prodigious impetus to sea- 
going commerce. San_ Francisco had 


become a cross-roads into which there 
poured day by day such volume of traf- 
fic as fixed her rank among the great 
capitals of trade. In a twinkling, nearly 
all of that prodigious organization of 
facilities which had served in the trans- 
action of San Francisco’s traffic, inter- 
nal and foreign, was wiped out of exist- 
ence. Only a fraction of what was the 
City of San Francisco remains. But the 
conditions which originally fixed the lo- 
cation of San Francisco, which tended 
at first slowly, and later more rapidly, 
to her development, were not in the least 
degree affected by the calamity which 
swept over the city. The position of 
San Francisco is everything that it ever 
was; the resources of production which 
lie back of her are as great as before; 
the commerce which passed through San 
Francisco as a clearing house is undi- 
minished by disaster. All the general 
activities tending immediately to the sup- 
port of San Francisco are normal—every- 
thing that they were prior to the 18th 
of April. 

If we look oceanward we find no di- 
minution in the broader resources of San 
Francisco. Alaska yields her treasures 
of gold, and the wants of the Alaskan 
people struggle to supply themselves 
amid the ruins of San Francisco’s whole- 
sale district. Washington continues to 
yield her wealth of forest, and Oregon 
the wealth of her grain fields. If we look 
to Japan, to Siberia, to China, to Ha- 
waii, to the Philippine Islands, to Aus- 
tralia, to Central America — everywhere 
it is the same. Whatever services San 
Francisco has performed for. these coun- 
tries in the activities of commerce are 
now waiting impatiently for the restora- 
tion of facilities which the disaster swept 
away. There is no turning away from 
San Francisco of the things that made 
San Francisco, and that sustained her; 
there is no loss at the point of vital 
resource: there is no threat of diver- 
sion. All the. forces that entered into 
the making or into the maintenance of 
San Francisco remain to her, and to-day 
are struggling to recover their customary 
paths amid her ashes and broken. walls. 

San Francisco has another resource 
which must serve her well in this crisis 
of her fortunes—that of established in- 
terests. How vast and how potent a re- 
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souree this is, hardly needs to be told. 
The people of San Francisco have been 
accumulating property, not onlv in their 
own city, but outside of it, for more 
than half a century. The great sum lost 
by fire, even after it shall be reduced by 
insurance payments, will still represent 
only a fraction of the value attached in 
one way or another-to the Yerba Buena 
Peninsula. A multitude of individual 
fortunes, great and small, stand in such 
relationship to San Francisco that they 
are practically pledged to its restoration. 
‘lake, for example, the case of any one 
of the great estates like that of the 
Crocker family. The losses have been 
very great, but there remains a vast 
wealth, every penny of which, with the 
credit which attaches to it, must be em- 
ployed in the effort to redeem what has 
been lost. No other course is possible in 
any business view; practically no other 
course is thinkable. What is true of the 
Crocker, or the Sharon, or Fair or Tevis 
estates is true of many others on a large 
scale; and it is true of thousands upon 
a smaller scale. | 

San Francisco has still another potent 
resource in established lines of trans- 
portation by land and sea in which enor- 
mous capital is invested. Railway and 
steamship lines are powerful suppofts of 
any community to which they are re- 
lated as established factors, because they 
represent forces which must lend their 
efforts for the preservation of their own 
interests. Take the Southern Pacific 
railroad system which, with its connec- 
tions, is so adjusted as to make San 
Francisco a great general focus of its op- 
erations. The investment in this prop- 
erty alone runs into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, every dollar of which 
is a separate pledge of the restoration of 
San Francisco. There is no possible es- 
cape, even if escape were desired, for the 
great investments of this transportation 
company. Its interest is bound up in 
the future of the city by the Golden 
Gate. All its resources of capital, of 
energy, of initiative, of corporate and 
personal force, must of necessity be given 
fully and completelv to the great work of 
renewing the destroved citv. 

In this connection I may be permitted, 
[ hope, to speak of a condition which, 
while not unrecognized, has not been as 


widely understood as it deserves. I re- 
fer to the developments of the past four 
cr five years of the transportation system 
by which San Francisco and California 
are directly connected with the centers 
of the East. ‘The central route across 
the continent is, as all the world knows, 
shorter in miles than any of the several 
other highways which traverse the con- 
tinent, but it is only within a com- 
paratively recent time that this natural 
advantage has been made the most of 
as related directly to the interests of 
San Francisco. So late as 1901, it 
looked as if, in spite of the natural ad- 
vantages of the great central route, a 
very large proportion of transcontinental 
traffic, and particularly of that part of 
the traffic related to Pacific Ocean com- 
merce, would be diverted to the North- 
ern route. A man of great energy and 
resource had _ practically consolidated 
two northern transcontinental railroads, 
had built one of them upon the most 
modern lines, and had eyuinped the other 
for speedy and economical service. la 
addition to these important doings he 
had brought into co-operation with them 
a sufficient fleet of trans-Pacific steamers. 
The North had succeeded in gaining over 
California the larger part of the Oriental 
flour trade, which is so important a fac- 
tor in Pacific commerce; and in addition 
to these advantages the State of Wash- 
ington was able to supply the commodity 
of lumber, another important factor in 
trans-Pacifie freights. At that time the 
central line across the continent was un- 
der a multitude of embarrassing disad- 
vantages. It was not, like the northern 
route, a united and continuous property 
dominated by a single hand and a single 
purpose, but was under separate owner- 
ships, not always mutuall harmonious. 
At many vroints it failed of co-operative 
and effective service. It is further to be 
said that the several links, which together 
formed the central line, were relatively 
obsolete in tvoe. They were built at a 
time when the art and the practice of 
railroad construction were less advanced 
than now, at a time when less attention 
was given to matters vital in connection 
with competition. They were faultv as 


to location, difficult as to grades, abound- 
ing in curves, and both difficult and cost- 
lv at many points of oneration. ‘The ad- 
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vantage of a shorter distance was indee] 
with the central route—this advantage 
could not be nullified—but measured by 
artificial conditions, this route did not 
compare favorably with the Northern 
route. 

It was at this time that Mr. E. H. 
Harriman came into a dominant rela- 
tionship to both the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacifie systems. What he 
did in connection with these systems is 
familiar recent history. What had pre- 
viously been practically independent sec- 
tions of the through line between San 
Francisco and Chicago he welded into 
a single system. He set on foot a colos- 
sal process of reconstruction — reducing 
grades, cutting out curves, replacing 
light and obsolete work with the best and 
the heaviest. modern construction. At 
one point alone—by a short cut across 
Salt Lake—he cut out 44 miles of dis- 
tance, and hewed down 1600 feet of ag- 
gregate elevations. The gross result of 
an expenditure which ran largely into 
the millions was to bring the central 
route across the continent, the route that 
leads directly to, and which supports 
the commercial life of San Francisco, to 
a parity in its artificial character with 
its incontestable natural advantages. 
How important this fact is to-day as re- 
lated to the future of San Francisco docs 
not need to be pointed out. 

Geography, a strong productive back- 
ing, fixed connections, accumulated capi- 
tal—these things are, of course, powerful 
forces in the general resources of a city. 
But there is another kind of force equal- 
ly important—that of men. Of what 
value is a million dollars in money, or a 
hundred millions, if there be behind it 
no element of personal force, no capacity 
to comprehend and grasp conditions, no 
courage, no initiative? The question 
answers itself. Without effective per- 
sonality all else comes t6 nothing. It is 
precisely at that point that San Fran- 
cisco, in my opinion, is likely to be a 
tremendous gainer, even through disas- 
ter. Every city tends to the accumula- 
tion of what may be called dead wood 
in its human organization. Much of its 
accumulated wealth passes inevitably in- 
to impotent hands. Fortunes, large and 
small, by one course or another, fall into 
the hands of the incapable and the in- 


ert. San Francisco had her full share 
of dead wood. Now there has come a 
mighty shaking up of conditions. Much 
that was of great value has been wiped 
out of existence. What earthquake and 
fire left untouched can only be restored 
to productiveness by policies in which 
foresight, courage and energy are com- 
bined. It follows, of course, that much 
of the propertv that now lies encumbered 
with rubbish and worse than useless, must 
pass from the possession of those whe 
lack the power to make it productive, into 
the hands of those who can make the 
most of it. There are manv who, by their 
necessities or their lack of business in- 
itiative, will be compelled to let go their 
holdings. Before the records of the dis- 
aster are completed there- must be a 
very considerable transference of prop- 
erty from weak hands to strong hands, 
with an immense gain to the city in the 
element of vital force. Again, there exist 
in every established communitv certain 
established relationships, having to those 
who hold them the value of capital, and 
vet vielding nothing to the advantage of 
the community itself. Every community 
carries a vast amount of dead wood in its 
business and professional life in the form 
of individual reputation and prestige, all 
of which turns to the account of individu- 
als as distinct from the community it- 
self. All, or most of this intangible spe- 
cies of capital, has been wiped out in 
San Francisco. There must come a new 
deal all around—a deal giving to capacity 
and energy opportunities which the old 
conditions denied as against establishe:| 
reputation. Here, again, San Francisco 
is bound, in my judgment, to gain a new 
element of effectiveness. I have some- 
where recently seen San Francisco de- 
scribed as a “city of incomparable op- 
portunity.” The statement is not too 
large; it is literal truth. Where else may 
be found such conditions of established 
commerce, such assurances of restoration 
and re-development under circumstances 
that afford room on the ground floor for 
every sure-footed adventurer? 

There is no plainer lesson to be drawn 
from general observation and experi- 
ence than that great convulsions which 
break down old conditions and set up new 
ones invariably mark the beginnings of 
progressive periods. Who is there with 
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any knowledge of history who does not 
know that wars, at least in modern times, 
have vastly stimulated the life of those 
countries which they have seemingly de- 
vastated? We need go no further than 
our own recent history to see the effect 
of this species of stimulus. Almost every 
aspect of what we call modern progress 
has found its largest development since 
our Civil War. . Our manufactures, our 
general commerce, our unparalleled rail- 
way building—these things followed the 
war, and in large part grew out of the 
conditions which were made by the war. 
We have only to turn to San Francisco 
to see how new conditions, developed 
through our little war with Spain,. less 
than a decade ago, became a tremendous 
factor in the development ofa city. We 
have only to turn to another disaster 
comparable with our own, the great Lon- 
don fire of 1666, to see not only how a 
devastated city arose from its ashes, but 
how in doing so it established itself in 
new and more effective relations with the 
world. London was indeed a great city 
before the fire, as was San Francisco be- 
fore hers, but the unquestioned domi- 
nance of London, her supreme position 
in Europe, dates from the period follow- 
ing disaster, when she attracted to herself 
and incorporated with her organic forces 
the strongest men and the most powerful 
interests of the period. 

Even to-day we may see the beginnings 
of special activities in San Francisco 
that ere bound to operate upon a vast 
scale within the coming half-dozen years. 
We shall see energies of reconstruction 
work upon~ a scale beyond precedent 
in history. We shall see the Yerba 
Buena . peninsula a veritable bee-hive 
of constructive activities. It is said 
that twenty thousand men are now 
busy in the burned . district; before 
long we shall see that number mul- 
tinlied five times over. We shall have a 
situation in which anvwhere from a quar- 
ter to half a million dollars per day will 
be paid out in the form of wages. It goes 
without saying that this enormous flood 
of ready money, added. to the ordinary 
earnings of such business as is now re- 
establishing itself, will create in San 
Francisco a condition of immediate loca) 
prosperity. 

I can only add to what is written above 


that I look not only to see San Francisco 
arise from this great disaster, but to see 
her stronger, more populous and more 
effective than ever before. | 
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“Location and resources’ make great 
cities possible; nothing short of a com- 
plete annihilation of these can destroy 


O one whose opinion is worth a 
rap entertains a doubt as to San 
Francisco’s future. It was writ- 

ten long before the foot of man ever 

trod the shores of her magnificent bay 
and is but emphasized by the spirit that 
has arisen out of her recent calamity. 

Had our harbor dried up; had the 
fruitful valleys tributary to us been de- 
stroyed ; had the vine and the fig refused 
longer to grow upon our hillsides; had 
the gold, the silver and the copper in our 
mountains been spirited away; had the 
ocean receded, leaving us miles inland; 
then might the real San Franciscan have 
begun to worry about the future. But 
with our every resource untouched; with 
our valleys and hill-lands fat with ripen- 
ing crops; with our mines unaffected ; 
with the commerce of the world passing 
threugh the Golden Gate; and with a 
sturdy, self-reliant, vigorous, progres- 
sive and irrepressible people; none but 
the sad-of-speech or the croaking_ pessi- 
mist could for a moment doubt the 
future. 

Location and resources make _ great 
cities possible; nothing short of a com- 
plete annihilation of these can destroy 
us. When San Francisco was but three 
years old, the last of six great fires 
swept over it and destroyed more prop- 
erty—more homes and more business 
houses—proportionately, than did our re- 
cent conflagration. History tells us that 
before the ashes of the great fire of 1851 
were fairly cool, rebuilding was vigor- 
ously commenced by the argonauts of 
that day. That their supreme faith was 
wisely founded, the world now , knows. 
They. had the croaker.in those days, too. 
but he surviveth not, for the croaker is 
a sporadic creature that lives his short 
life in the wake of lost opportunities. 
Blazoned upon the municipal seal of San 
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TIREY L. FORD, Solicitor-General for the United Railways. ‘‘ No one whose opinion 
is worth a rap entertains a doubt as to San Francisco's future. It was written long 
before the foot of man ever trod the shores of her magnificent bay, and is but empha- 
sized by the svirit that has arisen out of her recent calamity.” 
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Francisco may be seen the Phceenix rising 
from its ashes, emblematic of the achieve- 
ments of those sturdy pioneers, whom the 
men of to-day will justify and follow. 
The task before us is the building of a 
great city, a city great in population, 
great ‘in commerce, great in art, and 
gréat in its ideals of citizenship. Nor 
are we lacking in material. We have: 
Location on the favored side of a great 
continent, facing the greatest ocean. 
A land-locked harbor, where all the 


ships that sail the seas could find safe an- 


chorage. 

The logical meeting place between sail 
and rail on the commercial highway be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient. 

The future great port of call on the 
route to be opened up by the Panama 
Canal. 

The commercial metropolis of a West- 
ern empire, whose natural resources, as 
yet but slightly developed, have no equal 
on the globe. 

A climate at once mild and stimulat- 
ing, calculated to develop man’s best 
mental and physical energies. 

A citizenship whose courage and ¢ca- 
pacity have successfully met the severest 
test that ever confronted mortal man. 

With such material, who shall doubt 
our ability to accomplish the task that 
lies before us? 

Our city has been sorely stricken, but 
the wound is not mortal—not even dan- 
gerous. Indeed, the blow that fell but 


served to arouse a determined people to © 


united and heroic action. ‘True, some 
millions of property have been consumed 
by fire, and the business portion of the 
city reduced to ruins, but already thou- 
sands of mechanics have begun the work 
of restoration, while industrial captains 
are working out, on bold, broad lines, a 
greater and a more powerful commercial 
center. 

No human power can rrevent the fu- 
ture greatness of San Francisco. Its 
destiny is marked by every condition that 


leads to industrial and commercial 
supremacy. Nor can her progress be 


stayed by any human agency save lack 
of harmony among her own _ people. 


United, the people of San Francisco will 
go forward with giant strides; divided 
and inharmonious, their progress will be 
seriously retarded. 


We must now agree on the fundamen- 
tals, leaving our fads and our fancies for 
the after-days of luxurious discontent. 

Civic pride is as essential to a city’s 
growth as is industrial enterprise; hon- 
est Government and fair dealing are as 
essential in the building of a great city 
as is the development of commerce. 

Never before was so stupendous a task 
thrust so suddenly upon a people; never 
before was such an opportunity presente: 
to achieve such great, such lasting ani 
such magnificent results. 

If our recent calamity shall have re- | 
sulted in creating here, in San Francisco, 
a spirit of civic and industrial harmony ; 
if it shall have obliterated the noisy and 
obstructive “knocker,” and relegated to 
oblivion the pettv factional jealousies 
that have so frequently stood in the way 
of the city’s material development and 
progress, then mav we look forward to 4 
career as unparalleled in its achieve- 
ments as was our fire exceptional in its 
destructiveness. 


‘ 


“San Fransicco may be. created the 
grandest city in the United States.” 


HE question of what San Fran- 

cisco will be depends very largely 

upon the stamina of the citizens 
who constitute it. If the past of San 
Francisco is any guidance for the future, 
it will be safe to assume that the present 
adversities will bring out all that is 
strong in an unusually strong people, 
made so by the necessities of this situa- | 
tion, and former conditions. 


It was inevitable that San Francisco @im 


should burn; most people recognized this. 
Now the most important question is that 
the City be re-organized and re-districted. 
Under the government of the new regime, 
it will have better and more uniform 
buildings; it will have improved avenues 
of access to its hills. It is a city of hills, 
and yet the grades heretofore have been 
so steep that the fire horses dropped dead 
in the late conflagration when endeavor- 
ing to ascend them. 

There will probably be a great deal of 
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discussion pro and con in regard to the 
broadening and improving of the streets 
and thoroughfares and the building of 
fire barriers. Some of the local officials 
have held that fire barriers were incom- 
petent in retarding the fire, and yet the 
national authorities very positively state 
that unless fire barriers of a_ sufficient 
width be made, we will have to pay for 
the omission in the increased insurance 
rates every year. 

San Francisco may be created the 
grandest city in the United States,— 
probably in the avorld. Its commercial 
advantages are so radical and positive, 
and the earning power of its citizens as 
a consequence so great, that we can well 
afford to do things thoroughly, when we 
start to rebuild our city. 

If, however, with no thought to the 
future, we decide to give all our energies 
to the accumulating of “filthy lucre” 
from whatever temporary and unstable 
resources, that, coming into existence 
since the calamity, suggest themselves to 
us; if we are willing to accept narrow 
streets and insecure homes; be at the 
mercy of fire, with an inadequate water 
system ;—probably we would make more 
money (for the time being and provid- 
ing our investments were in the nature of 
bonds) than we would with the general 
good of the whole city and its people 
nearest our hearts. On the other hand, 
the avérage property owner and wage 
earner will secure more from the city in 
a rational and substantial way, on well 
thought-out lines, than-he will on any 
plan of false economy which might sug- 
gest itself in these unpropitious times. 

The danger in our present situation is 
the fact that we are impressed too vividly 
by existing circumstances, (thereby fail- 
ing to calculate for the time to be,) and 
do not plan as we would if the future lay 
smoothlv and distinctly before us, when 
we could grapple with it forcefuily and 
understandingly. 

[ am reminded of the man who said 
in response to the urgency of his minister 
to pay his church dues, that “the could 
not because his landlord was pressing 
him.” The minister replied that his 
obligation to the Lord was just as great, 
whereupon the man answered: “Yes, 


that’s so, but He is not pressing me so 
hard !” 


Personally, | have had more requests fv 
investments from people who are non-iv. :- 
dents of the city, since the fire, than I hai. 
had heretofore in a much longer time. 
I do not believe the intrinsic value 0! 
real estate will change very much. Rea! 
estate, naturally is not worth as much 
to-day without income, as it will be when 
it is producing income, but this is only 
a temporary state of affairs. My judg- 
ment is that real values will remain sub- 
stantially as they were before the fire. 


“To the westward there lies the water 
empire of 8,000 square miles of _ the 
Pacific Ocean and its great bordering 
seas; on these the world’s greatest com- 
merce is rapidly developing.” 


AN FRANCISCO has to the 

eastward a land empire bordered 

only by the limits of the conti- 
nent of North America. The choicest 
bit of this empire is the mountain locked 
valley of California, which has its only 
tide water outlet at Carquinez straits; it 
embraces 16,000 square miles of level 
land of the highest fertility and an almost 
frostless climate as in the latitudes of 
Southern Italy, Greece and Smyrna. 

In addition, the wealth of mines, for- 
ests and foot hills covers 36,000 square 
miles of the slopes of the Sierras and 
Coast Ranges, all directly tributary to 
San Francisco. 

To the westward there lies the water 
empire of 80,000 square miles of the 
Pacific Ocean and its great bordering 
seas; on these the world’s greatest com- 
merce is rapidly developing. San Fran- 
cisco’s future must therefore be commer- 
cial, the commercial supremacy of that 
ocean and its vast wealth. In her ware- 
houses must be stored the products of 
the people of that vast territory to be 
distributed to the peonle of our own an‘l 
adjoining countries; through her Golden 
Gate must go, if we have facilities there- 
for, the travel and trade between the 
United States and the Orient. 

We have always attracted the travele’ 
and the tourist; we may in time become 
beautiful. But, first of all, we must be 
commercial. 
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»j" MARSDEN MANSON, formerly chief engineer of the harbor of San Francisco, and 

President of the Board of Public Works. “The future of San Francisco depends upon the 
facilities we afford to commerce and manufactures * * * In the spirit’ of men in earnest, 
r we must provide every means for not only claiming, but holding, commercial supremacy.” 
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To accomplish our purpose three fac- 
tors play their parts, each important, but 
dependent and linked to the other: 1. 
The ship. 2. The car. 3. The  ware- 
house, the wholesale store and the fac- 
tory.. These must be put in juxta posi- 
tion. The ship must land its cargo on 
the platform of the car or at the door 
of the warehouse. The carload must bc 
delivered to the ship, to the warehouse, 
or to the factorv, so that the raw materia! 
may be worked up and loaded from thie 
packing room floor back into car or ship. 
as commerce demands. . 

We are about to enter into a period of 
railroad competition. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad is now under construc- 
tion, and will, within two years, be active- 
ly engaged in transportation. We must 
prepare for its advent and the stimulus 
to trade and industries which it will 
bring. 

The future of San Francisco, there- 
fore, depends upon the facilities we affor:] 
to commerce and manufacturers. If, 
with short-sighted and selfish policy, we 
place barriers in the way of the ready 
and cheap transfer of freight and of 
the receipt or delivery of raw materials 
and manufactures, commerce and its at- 
tendant industries will be driven — else- 
where. Active and efficient rivals will 
provide the very facilities which we may 
deny. The balance between routes is too 
delicate for us to risk all by denying 
to these three great agencies the means 
of giving us the supremacy. 

Our water front must first be put in 
shape to give better facilities than can 
be provided at any other point between 
Mexico and British Columbia. We must 
cease to prattle and bray about our 
“srand harbor” and “ glorious climate,” 
and in the spirit of men in earnest, pro- 
vide every means for not only claiming, 
but holding, commercial supremacy. 

The shore lines and deep water inside 
the Golden Gate to the remotest limits of 
navigation of our rivers, must be con- 
sidered as a unit, and with the adjunct 
of comneting rail lines traversing the 
continent, must be made subsequent to 
the ends of commerce and manufacturers. 


There will then be no need of asking: 


“What is to be the future of San Fran- 
cisco?” The question will be: “How far 
is San Francisco going to exceed all other 


marts on the shores of the Pacific 


Ocean ?” 4 
cean | 


“With the coming months will come ai 
influx of money by millions of dollars.” 


Th ted is a great physician. It 
heals all wounds. The extent of 
a disaster must not be measure:| 
by the instant damage, but by the ability 
to recuperate. Time has already begun 
the healing process, and while the peo- 
ple are still waiting for insurance sei- 
tlements wonderful progress has been 
made in the matter of rebuilding San 
Francisco. 

Twenty thousand men working on re- 
construction within two months from the 
day the fire started means that a won- 
derful power is in operation. When it is 
remembered that after the Baltimore fire. 


‘where the area of devastation no: 


one-seventh of that which the fire swept 
over in San Francisco, it was eleven 
months before the work of removing the 
debris and of reconstruction really be- 
gan, it will be seen that San Francisco 
has made a remarkable record of pro- 
gress. 

With the coming months will come an 
influx of money by millions of dollars. 
The payments of dividends by banks an'| 
other large financial corporations ani! 
the payment of insurance policies in 
large amounts will mean that: the business 
men of San Francisco will have ample 
funds for the rebuilding of the city’s 
commercial center. The twenty thousand 
men who were at work at the close of the 
eighth week after the fire will be double. 


and probably trebled, and this of itself 


will mean an immense retail trade’ for 
the city. 

The immediate housing of the men 
who are to do this vast amount of labor. 
together with their families, is one of 
the vital questions of the hour. In its 
solution we necessarily have additiona! 
labor in the construction of homes for 
the people. The plans of Mayor Schmitz 
in which it is proposed to have three dis- 
tricts, and provide homes to be paid for 
in installments, will go far toward solv- 
iv~ this problem. It is a practical and 
feasible plan which can be worked out 
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RUFUS P. JENNIN “ 
Francisco great is Reconstruction Committee. Tha t which made .San 
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with little delav. This work must neces- 
sarily precede any great amount of im- 
provement in the business district, for the 
workmen must be housed against the 
coming rainy season, before they can 
be expected to- do work of reconstruc- 
tion. 

The work of rehabilitation of the busi- 
ness section of the city is going on at 
present much more rapidly than even 
our citizens imagine. Many of the big 
class A_ buildings were damaged but 
slightly by the- fire, and are being put 
‘ jn serviceable condition as fast as men 
can place material in position. Take 
the new Chronicle building, for in- 
stance. Nine weeks after the morning 
the fire becan the Chronicle had re-es- 
tablished itself, with a complete news- 
paper plant and all its offices. The Call 
preceded the Chronicle by a month, and 
was publishing from the Claus Spreck- 
els’ building five weeks after the fire. 
The Call’s large press was uninjured by 
the fire, and was put in serviceable condi- 
tion immediately. The building was left 
in such condition that the lower floors 
were occupied by the paper within a 
month. The Examiner building, with all 
the plant, was completely demolished by 
dynamite and fire, but already the debris 
has been cleared away, and preparations 
are well in hand for the rebuilding of the 
edifice with all the modern improvements. 
A complete printing plant for the Exami- 
ner was ordered in the East before the 
fire stopped at Van Ness avenue. The 
Bulletin has announced its plans for the 
erection of a new building on Market 
street, and before the year is out it will 
be published from a modern building in 
the center of the business district. 

Plans have been made for the new 
home of the California Promotion Com- 
mittee on the site of one of the burned 
buildings near its old home on New 
Montgomery street. This will be pushed 
to completion as rapidly as possible, and 
from it will go to all the world infor- 
mation relating to California and what 
it has to offer the home seeker and the 
investor. 

These are but a few of the instances 
showing that the rehabilitation of Market 
street is already in progress. The rapid- 
ity of this work is due to the California 
spirit which is dauntless under any ad- 


versity. It is this spirit which will raise 
the New San Francisco from the old in 
an incredibly short space of time. It is 
working to-day as it never worked before, 
for it expects to accomplish in a few years 
the restoration of a city which took half 
a century in building, and which stood 
the queen of the Pacific. The task is not 
so enormous as appears at first glance. 
The world knows of the natural advan- 
tages of the city, and from all over the 
globe there will come men of money and 
of brains who will be quick to profit by 
the wonderful opportunities offered for 
investment and for business enterprise. 
Not a San Francisco business ‘man has 
deserted. Merchants, bankers, finan- 
ciers, all but wait on the action of in- 
surance companies to begin the work of 
rebuilding. 

The foreign trade of San Francisco, 
which during the past few years has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds, is 
unimpaired. The great docks to which 
come the ships of all the world are ready 
to receive the goods from the world’s 
marts, and California stands as before, 
shipping -her produce to every nation. 
That which made San Francisco great is 
unharmed. The merchants in their tem- 
porary structures are carrying stocks of 
goods as immense as those they had be- 
fore the fire, and they are just as busy 
supplying the demands of the people. 
These very temporary structures and the 
haste in which they were erected, is one 
of the best evidences of the rapid rebuild- 
ing of the city, for these men will not be 
content to remain in such condition 4 
day longer than is absolutely necessary. 

The question is constantly asked: How 
soon will San Francisco be rebuilt? Such 
a question is fruitless and impossible of 
answer. It may be set down as a fact, 
however, that the rebuilding of San 
Francisco will astonish the world. We 
not only possess the men and money to 
rebuild it, but we are blessed with a cli- 
mate which permits the three hundred 
and thirteen working days to be utilize: 
to the fullest extent. ._Nor heat nor cold 
stops the artisan here, and it is a recog- 
nized fact among contractors that this 
condition has developed the most rapid 
workmen in the world. 

This is the combination which will re- 
build San Francisco in record time. It 
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Van Ness avenue and Post street. 


is the combination which will cause to 
rise a newer city, a grander city—a city 


Secretary of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the California 
Promotion Committee. 


“Calamity can be made a blessing.” 


F the San Francisco calamity could 

I be capitalized, it would be worth 
$200,000,000 to the city if proper 
advantage is taken of the oppor- 
tunity that now presents itself. If the 
citizens will continue their united effort 
to make a better, more modern and more 
beautiful San Francisco, the catastrophe 
which befell us can be turned into a bless- 
ing. The secret of the success of Chi- 
cago can be traced back to the fire of 
1871, when that calamity brought the 
people together to work for one common 
end, and that end was the re-building of 
Chicago to place her in the forefront of 
the cities of the Middle West and make 
her what she was for at least a decade, 


ee 


the second city in importance in_ the 
United States, and one of two cities for 
a live, energetic and forceful business or 
professional man. 

For some vears preceding our fire San 
Francisco was the third city in import- 
ance in the United States: in fact, for 
four months before the fire real estat« 
sales in San Francisco exceeded the real 
estate sales of Chicago. ‘To many it will 
seem incre.lible that more real estate anc 
of greater value was sold in San Fran- 
cisco than in Chicago. Yet that fact 
will give the world some measure of the 
growth and success of this great city. For 
the past five years the eyes of the world 
were on this Western Coast and focused 
on San Francisco as the center of attrac- 
tion. San Francisco was going ahead in 
leaps and in bounds. Our location, our 
port with the great State of California 
backing us, sent San Francisco to the 
front with but very little effort on the 
part of the people themselves. Now that 
this unity of spirit and action has arisen 
out of the ashes, we will couple with our 
natural advantages the enthusiasm ani 
action of the people working for the com- 
mon cause of a greater and better San 
Francisco. 
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One of the most important’ works 
ilivad of us is the development of the 
harbor. San Francisco has only nine 
miles of docks; New York has four hun- 
dved miles of docks. The future of San 
l'rancisco lies to the westward, and we 
imust now look to the development of 
this harbor to encourage commerce, that 
we may secure the commerce of South 
and Central America, which naturally 
helongs to us, but most of which has here- 
tofore gone to Germany. shoul: 
huild up a system in the Far East, in 
South America and in Alaska, which will 
cause all the business to be done through 
the port of San Francisco. Mr. Hill has 
already diverted enormous shipments of 
steel and cotton and other goods by 
round-about and tortuous routes to the 
Far East through Puget Sound. Every 
hit of that business should have gone 
through San Francisco. ‘The reason we 
lost it is because Mr. Hill went after it 
while San Francisco stood quietly by 
confidently boasting of its location, its 
yveographical center and its harbor. Per- 
sonal effort is the thing that counts in 
these days, and personal effort must now 
he made to hold and to build up and 


~! 


increase the business that can be secured 
to go through San Francisco, just by 
reaching out and making an effort to se- 
cure it. Some years ago, a Japanese 
committee went to London to buy rails to 
build railways in their country. They 
found they could buy them so much 
cheaper in London than in America, un- 
til Mr. Hill told the Carnegie Steel Co. 
that they would have to sell the Japanese 
rails for cost, and that he would transport 
them to Japan at cost. ‘The result was, 
that the contract was given in this coun- 
trv, and Mr. Hill started shinments over 
his roads in enormous quantities. Mr. 
Hill is now extending the Grand Trunk 
Pacific from Manitoba through the Peace 
River country to Port Tuck. His North- 
ern and Great Northern are there, and 
the Burlington is getting a part of that 
business, too. 

Then there is the Canadian Pacific 
which is throwing its weight through 
the North, and Mr. Harriman’s line, the 
Oregon Short Line, is now being built to 
Puget Sound. This great movement is 
actually under way, and San Francisco 
must awaken and look to her laurels. The 
bulk of the through business to the Far 
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Fillmore and O'Farrell streets. 
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Up-town office of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, cor. Van Ness avenue and Eddy St. 


East would go through this port if the low port charges that the great bulk o 
people will simply bid for the business commerce will be attracted. 
and give dockage facilities here with such The financiers of New York have con- 


Residence of Mr. Henry Miller, of Miller & Lux, Sacramento street, near Laguna. 
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THE BUILDERS. 2" 


fidence in San rrancisco, and are willing 
to lend money here. It was a matter for 
congratulation to find that their confi- 
dence in this city had not lessened one 
particle. That same confidence pervades 
Washington. This port is regarded as 
a great national port. Senators and 
Representatives from every part of 
the country realize that San Fran- 
cisco has a national interest, and that 
the Golden Gate must be kept wide open. 


by which $10,000,000 of Government 
funds might be deposited in the National 
Banks of this city, to be eventually loaned 
to the workingmen to build up homes. 
The machinery is being put in motion; 
San Francisco will soon be the busiest 
city on earth. It is imperative in our up- 
building that the general plan be right. 
The enthusiasm shown by everybody after 
the fire to lay out new streets and widen 
others seems to have lessened. The first 
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This is shown by $1,500,000 that was 
appropriated to develop Fort Mason for 
transport docks; it was shown by the 
Government’s aid to the extent of 
$2,500,000 to the city, and in the further 
promise of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to take up our $12,000,000 of municipal 
bonds, and to come here to devise a way 


Ness avenue and Sutter street. 


thought should be to improve, the secon 
thought should be to adorn. 

Thousands of residents left San Fran- 
cisco to live on the Oakland side of the 
bay long before the fire, because of the 
superior trans-bay service and the attrac- 
tions that were offered there. A great 
manv people have vone there since the 
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Van Ness avenue and Turk street. 


fire, and discovering the natural attrac- 
tions, will remain there as residents, un- 
less some unified effort is made to make 
this side of the bay more attractive as a 
home section. 
on this side_of the bay for home-seekers. 
They should be made more inviting by 
building better roads, inviting better 
street car service, and by planting trees. 
By so doing, everybody will return to San 
Francisco, and manv new residents will 


be attracted here. 
yr 


“1907 will be the greatest building year 
in the history of San Francisco.” 
ILL San Francisco be rebuilt 

V V in a day? Yes, partly. A 

similar answer could be given 

if the question were asked: “ Will San 
Francisco be rebuilt in a month or a year 
or ten years?” A part will be built every 
day, only each succeeding day will see 
a greater amount of work accomplished 
than the day before. The facilities for 
doing business are gradually being re- 
placed, more workmen are daily em- 
ploved, more capital is expended, and 
the amount of the day’s work in recon- 
struction will in a short time be ahead 
of a full day’s work of construction be- 
fore the fateful 18th of April. 


There are beautiful hills» 


About twenty-two millions of dollars 
represented the building contracts for thic 
year 1905 in San Francisco. Over two 
hundred million dollars worth of builid- 
ings were destroyed by fire. These musi 
all be restored, not as they were, but bet- 
ter, and within a short time. 

The building contracts for 1906 may 
not equal 1905, because architects’ plans 
had to be made, and it will be hard to 
‘get materials here immediately; but i! 
] mistake not, 1907 will be the greates! 
building year in the history of San Fran- 
cisco; 1908 will be still greater, only t 
be eclipsed by 1909. When will this 
prosperity reach its zenith? Not in your 
lifetime, nor in mine, for prosperity 
brings prosperity. San Francisco in al! 
her elory, prior to April 18th, was not 
self-sufficient. Sitting at the head of thie 
two largest vallevs on the Pacific Coast of 
America. the outlet to the world of all 
the products of California, the Orient:! 
port of the United States, she was liter- 
ally forced into her position of pre-emi- 
nence. ‘The business portion of San 
Francisco may have been destroyed, bu! 
the forces which created San Francisco 
still exist. The gold production of Cali- 
fornia is just as great: the immense so- 
queias and pines are just as large a: 
hefore, and are being transformed int 
merchantable lumber just as fast (more 
the pitv!’: the fruits erains wi! 
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vreat factors which make cities 
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bring as much, if not more, money into 
this mart than last year. ‘These are the 
not her 
-amshackle buildings of a by-gone age, 
nor even her skyscrapers. ‘The latter 
were but partially damaged: by our San 
Francisco fire; the former will. be re- 
placed by modern structures, safer and 
more convenient. 

They say San Francisco was destroyed 
by fire, but she was not. The means to 
do business in San Francisco were de- 


of herself; her people were so prosperous 
they did not feel the necessity for co- 
operation. Our late catastrophe has tried 
men’s souls—has literally put them to 
the test. The response has been quick, 
energetic, intelligent. Men forgot their 
private losses during the relief days, anc 
lent themselves unreservedly to the 
gigantic task of caring for the homeless, 
the sick and the injured; the re-estab- 
lishing of the water supply, proper sew- 
erage and transportation. Well do we, 


THE 


New Pacific Coast headquarters and store of D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
Sacramento street, near Fillmore (formerly located at Post and Powell 


streets, Union Square.) 


stroyed—that’s all. These will soon be 
replaced, for the necessity for the city 
has not changed. She is still and will be 
the great commercial center through 


which the bulk of the traffic of a conti- 
nent will pass, to sav nothing of the re- 
sources of our wonderfully rich and pro- 
duetive State. 

San Francisco before was great in spit: 


whe were fortunate enough to have had 
the experience, remember the passing of 
the first car through the streets of San 
Francisco after the fire—how the people 
cheered and clapped their hands. What 
a luxury it was to have running water 
again in the houses, and finally to do away 
with the inconvenient gutter kitchen. 
All these things were made possible 39 
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Street. 
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promptly by the co-operation of the 
coterie of public-spirited men who 
worked together for the common good 

ing those first few days which 
keesthoned into weeks. This’ work 
was acccmp'!-hed without the re- 
of the immense amount of 
vood to b done in and for San Francisco 
by co-operz.:! n. And if we learned 
this lesson w.l!—if in the tutare we 


can depend upon the amalgamation of 
all the forces in the community on 
every project which is for the good of the 
city (for the purpose of promoting it to 
accomplishment), what may we not hor: 
for our beloved San Francisco in the not 
distant future ? 


Washington street and Van Ness avenue. 
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and it is the young blood that is writing the history of New San Franciscy. 


Young blood will tell, 


Ness avenuc. 
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THE RESUMPTION OF BUSINESS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. J. BARTNETT, 


(General Counsel of the Western Pa- 
cific R. R. and member of Committee of 
Forty.) 


cisco has resumed business is evi- 


7 rapidity with which San Fran- 


dent from her bank clearings. The 
clearings for the past few weeks and for 
the corresponding weeks of 1905 are as 
follows: 


1906. 1905. 
Week ending per 

June 2. cent. 

$25,032,627 $32,724,318 23.4 
June 9. 

$28,905,408 $32,775,896 11.8 
June 16. 

$30,518,122 $36,448,269 13.5 
June 23. 

$30,545,176 $30,999,862 15 | 


The clearing of Baltimore for the week 
ending June 23, 1906, were $26,784,399. 
San Francisco has again passed Baltimore 
and is next to Pittsburgh in bank clear- 
ings. 

The clearings of San Francisco for the 
week ending June 23, 1906, were greater 
than the combined clearings of Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Denver and Salt Lake City 
by $417,447. The clearings of San 
Francisco for that week, as will have 
heen noted, show a decrease of only 1.5 
per cent from the clearings for the cor- 
responding week in 1905. 

| predict that within ninety days the 
clearings of San Francisco will show a 
substantial gain over the corresponding 
period of 1905. | 

One may well ask: “How could San 
Francisco so quickly resume business on 
such a scale?” The answer is as follows: 

San Francisco is the metropolis and 
commercial heart of California. Cali- 
fornia is a State whose natural wealth 
may perhaps most strikingly be indicated 
by the statement that it has produced 
since 1849, $1,425,000,000 of gold, equal- 
ling the estimated stock of gold in the 
world on January J, 1849. The mineral 
production of the State has an annual 
value of $40,000,000, of which amount 


$17,000,000 is the gold production. The 
agricultural products of California were 
valued in the census of 1900 at $131.- 
690,000. 

On the 17th day of April, 1906, the de- 
posits in the California banks amounted 
to $540,000,000, with assets to meet the 
— of $693,000,000, distributed as fol- 
ows: 


Savings deposits ......... $248,000,000 
Assets of savings banks.. 272,000,000 
Commercial deposits ..... 292,000,000 
421,000,000 


C. H. Dunsmoor, president of the Cali- 
fornia Bank Commissioners, states that 
more than 50 per cent. of such assets con- 
sisted of cash, first-class bonds, and 
amounts due from banks and bankers— 
all readily convertible into cash. 

In addition to the State banks there 
were 95 National banks in California, 
with resources aggregating over $180,- 
000,000, and individual deposits of $92,- 
000,000. The total assets of the State 
and National banks of California exceed 
$873,000,000. 

The aggregate resources of the San 
Francisco banks exceeded $300,000,000. 
On April 17 one savings bank had Gov- 
ernment bonds to the amount of $11,- 
000,000. 

The wall of the Rocky Mountains 
made the California banks dependent on 
their own resources. The community 
was a creditor community, not a debtor 
community; that is to say, the California 
banks never borrowed from New York 
or Chicago institutions, but constantly 
had large sums of money in New York 
and Chieago to their credit. This ob- 
servation is true also of the merchants 
of San Francisco. ‘Their business was 
conducted on substantially a cash basis. 
Most houses were accustomed to dis- 
count their bills, and many of the old 
mereantile houses had large resources 


outside of the funds invested in_ their 
business. The principle of the Cali- 
fornian was to pay as he went. ‘This 


has resulted in the community finding 
itself now with little or no indebtedness 
to New York or other Eastern cities. 
The City of San Francisco on the 17th 
of April, 1906, was practically without 
debt. It had authorized $17,000,000 of 
city bonds, had sold $5,000,000 of these 
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and. had the cash in its treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury will accept the 
$12,000,000 of unsold bonds as security 
for public deposits. The proceeds from 
the city treasury, will give the City of 
San Francisco over $20,000,000 with 
which to begin the work of reconstruct- 
ing. the municipal improvements de- 
stroyed. While this money is being ex- 
pended the Mayor and the Board of 
Supervisors will take steps to authorize 
a further issue of at least $40,000,000 of 
bonds to be used for municipal purposes. 

The water-front of San Francisco was 
saved, likewise the homes of 300,000 of 
our people. The city is handling the 
commerce of the port as if no calamity 
had occurred. The tonnage of the har- 
bor of San Francisco will show an in- 
crease rather than a decrease for the year 
ending December 31, 1906. 

The earthquake caused comparatively 
little loss. The great destruction was 
caused by the fire. Before the fire 
ceased burning, plans were made for hun- 
dreds of temporary structures. Within 
six weeks after the fire every banking 
institution in San Francisco was doing 
business as formerly. Most of the banks 
immediately built temporary. structures 
over their vaults. The large mercantile 
houses began doing business from private 
residences. An army of 20,000 laborers, 
carpenters and bricklayers began work. 
Several thousand structures have already 


been erected. Labor is in great demand. 


Carpenters are paid $4 and $5 per day; 
bricklayers. $6, $7 and $8 per day. Com- 
mon laborers for removing debris are 
paid $2.50 per day. San Francisco is 
sadly in need of common labor, carpen- 
ters and bricklayers. The only classes 
that find difficulty in securing employ- 
ment at present are clerks, salesmen, 
professional men and in general those 
unaccustomed to manual labor. The 
clerks and salesmen will rapidly be given 
places as the mercantile houses more 
fully re-establish themselves. 

The citizens of San Francisco had in- 
surance to the amount of $208,000,000. 
The strong insurance companies have al- 


ready begun to settle their claims. The 
weaker companies are securing time on 
various pretexts. There will undoubt- 
edly be some litigation. The people of 
San Francisco will collect at least $150,- 
000,000 from the insurance companies. 
Of this amount $100,000,000 will prob- 
ably be paid within the next six months. 
This money will all be required in time 
for the rebuilding of the city. A great 
deal of it will find its way to New York 
this fall, where it will be temporarily 
used in the purchase of readily convert- 
ible bonds or in short-time loans. Since 
May 11, 1906, $21,734,000 has been 
transferred through the  sub-treasury 
from San Francisco to New York. This 
represents for the most part money 
which the San Francisco banks had trans- 
ferred from their New York correspond- 
ents to San Francisco after the calamity. 

A factor of great importance is the 
faith of the people of San Francisco in 
their city. This is felt by all classes. 
When the fire occurred, the community 
as a unit believed in the restoration of 
the city. This idea was so potent that 
when the banks opened, the deposits in 
many banks exceeded the withdrawals. 
The depositors in the savings banks with- 
drew only such money as they absolutely 
required for pressing wants. 

The main. fact is that San Francisco 
has already resumed business. Today 
she is doing the work that destiny in- 
tended her to do; she is handling a large 
share of the commerce of the Pacific and 
is directing the industrial and commer- 
cial interests of the empire of California. 


In the words of these men speaks the 
spirit of the New San Francisco—and the 
old. The debonair, optimistic, self-suffi- 
cient spirit of the old—the courageous. 
hopeful, chastened spirit of the new. 
merging into a force that could conquer 
worlds; fearless, heroic, invincible, in- 


domitable ! 
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‘The Commercial 
Development of Rhodesia 


BY D. E. BRODIE, Secretary British South Africa Company 


HE various stages by which Rhode- 
sia has emerged from barbarity to 
civilization during the short per- 
iod of its occupation since 1890, would 
be sufficient to fill many pages of this 
magazine. ‘The most sanguine prophets, 
however confident in the assurances of 
their leader, Cecil Rhodes, through whose 
foresight and persistence this great prov- 
ince was acquired for the British Em- 
pire, could hardly have hoped for greater 
rapidity in the country’s development 
than that which, in spite of numerous 
obstacles, has been achieved. 
It will be enough, however, to mention 


some of the signs of commercial improve-’ 


ment and development as we find them 
to-day, and leave to the imagination of 
our readers the enterprise and confidence 
of the settlers in the country of their 
adoption which has led to such satisfac- 
tory results. 

The gold mining industry, which at 
present is the most important, furnishes 
us with some interesting figures. From 
1890 to August, 1898, the output of gold, 
chiefly won from pannings by prospectors, 
amounted to 6,533 ounces. In Septem- 
ber, 1898, the first crushing began, and 
in the four months to the end of that 
year 16,378 ounces was declared. In 
1899 the year’s output was 56,742 
ounces, and the output has steadily in- 
creased to 407,050 ounces in 1905. In 
March, this year, a new monthly record 
of nearly 45,000 ounces was obtained, 
and it is fairly safe to assume that the 
year’s output for 1906 will be well over 
half a million ounces. 

Besides gold, a considerable quantity 
of silver, lead and coal is declared each 
month, and 1161 carats of diamonds were 
declared for the first time last March. 

There are now nearly 2,000 miles of 
railroad in the country which tap all 
the principal districts and centers, con- 
necting Cape Town with the Portuguese 


port of Beira, and extending from Bula- 
wayo to the north to a distance of 500) 
miles. This Northern Extension is be- 
ing pushed on, and will be open to the 
Broken Hill mine 374 miles north o/ 
the. Zambesi river this year, when quan- 
tities of high grade zine and lead ore, 
now only awaiting the arrival of the rail- 
way, will form an important part of the 
traffic, whilst later on it will be found 
possible to tap the rich copper fields 
to the northwest. 

The Victoria Falls below which the 
railway crosses the Zambesi river, are 
already becoming well known to tour- 
ists who are anxious to see the most beau- 
tiful and most magnificent work of 
nature which has so far been discovered 
on earth. Surrounded by luxuriant tropi- 
cal vegetation, under a canopy of richest 
turquoise blue, this gigantic cataract 
of more than a mile in_ extent 
hurls itself into an abyss 400 feet deep, 
whilst the rainbow effects of sun and 
rain—the condensed spray from the fall 
—are beyond any description, and must 
be seen to be believed. 

Without detracting from the beauty 
of the Victoria Falls or their surround- 
ings, some of the enormous horse-power 
now running to waste will shortly be 
utilized for commercial purposes, and a 
proposal, the largest of its kind yet con- 
templated, is now well on its way to- 
wards realization. 

Turning to the agricultural possibili- 
ties of the country, it may truly be sai: 
that they are legion. Tobacco growing 
is now recognized as one of the mos! 
profitable industries of Rhodesia. Bright 
leaf of the Carolina types, Turkisl. 
cigar and pipe leaf, have all been pro- 
duced in different districts of the coun- 
try with success. The Turkish leaf is 
perhaps, the most profitable at preseni, 
and cigarettes made from this tobacco 
find a ready sale in London and Canada, 
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Victoria Falls. 
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American Cotton: Three days after 


being picked near Bamboo Creek. 


Hull’s Farm, Matopos. 
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COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF RHODESIA. 


as well as in South Africa, and are pro- 
nounced by tobacco experts and sniokers 
alike to be excellent. The duty of two 
cents a pound on raw tobacco imported 
into South Africa is a great advantage 
to the Rhodesian farmers, who thus have 
a large market at their door, apart from 
the export trade. 

Cotton grows wild in many districts 
of Rhodesia, and will in time form one 
of its chief exports. A fair quantity late- 
ly sent to Liverpool from Northern Rho- 
desia realized 8d to 814d a pound, and 
the natives in many parts of the country 
are acquainted with its cultivation, and 
are prepared to grow it for sale. 

Fruits both European and tropical of 
endless varieties, grow abundantly, the 
ground nut and the castor oil bean are 


practically indigenous, and are now be- 
ing cultivated, numerous valuable fibre 
bearing plants exist in profusion all over 
the country, and rubber of commercial 
‘value grows wild in many localities. The 
country also produces cereals of all kinds, 
including maize, the staple crop of South 
Africa. 

There is seldom as much as two de- 
grees of frost, and this only in the low- 
lying and exposed places, and only in 
the early morning and evening. ‘The 
winter climate is delightful, and the sum- 
mer is never oppressively hot. Several 
people who have found the Canadian win- 
ter too severe are turning their attention 
to Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia is the finest stock raising 
country in South Africa, and in the 
higher parts of the country sheep thrive 
and yield good wool. A few weeks ago 
Rhodesian wool fetched 11d a pound on 
the London Wool Exchange. It is not 
possible in a short article of this kind 
to deal with the great prospects of the 
country from a settler’s point of view, 
but it might be said before closing that 
the country affords splendid chances of 
success for the man with a little capital 
and grit. The climate is most delight- 
ful, the society is congenial, and if a 
man is prepared to work, he will soon 


bless the day he became a Rhodesian. 


Part of Orchard, Inyanga. 
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N its dreams, man’s ambition 

embraces vast limits, but it is 
rarely given us to achieve great 
things, and even then, a quick 
and sure success always rests 
on agroundwork of patient pre- 
paration. 

Fidelity in small things is at 
the base of every great achieve- 
ment. We too often forget: this, 
and yet notruth needs more to 
be kept in mind, particularly in 
the troubled eras of history and 
in the crisis of individual life. 
In shipwreck a splintered beam, an oar, any 
scrap of wreckage saves us. On thetumbled 
waves of life, when everything seems shat- 
tered to fragments, let us not forget that a 
single one of these poor bits may become our 
plank of safety. To despise the remnants is 
demoralization. 

You are a ruined man, or you are stricken 
by a great bereavement, or again, you see the 
fruit of toilsome years perish before your eyes. 
You cannot rebuild your fortune, raise the 
dead, recover your lost toil, and in the face of 
the inevitable, your arms drop. This is par- 
donable, and how easy to understand! But 
it is exceedingly dangerous. To fold one’s 
hands and let things take their course, is to 
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transform one evil into worse. 
You who think you have nothing 
left to lose, will by that very 
thought lose what you have. ° 
Gather up the fragments that re- 
main to you, and keep them with 
scrupulous care. In good time 
this little that is yours will be your 
consolation. The effort made will 
come to your relief, as the effort 
missed will turn against you. If 
nothing but a branch is left for you 
to cling to,cling to that branch;and if you stand alone 
in defense of a losing cause, do not throw down 
your arms to join the rout. After the deluge a few 
survivors re-peopled the earth. The future some- 
times rests in a single life as truly as life sometimes 
hangs by a thread. For strength, go to history and 
nature. From the long travail of both you will 
learn that failure and fortune alike may come from 
the slightest cause, that it is not wise to neglect 
detail, and, above all, that we must know how to 
wait and to begin again. 


—Chas. Wagner’s ‘‘Simple Life.” 
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Why the Cheyenne Special was Late 


By V. D. Hyde 


Baker, the messenger. 


HE Cheyenne Special slowly hissed 

the time away while a group of 

cowboys chewed alfalfa and 
swapped stories with the conductor and 
engineer, and the fireman, a lump of 
dirty waste in hand, gossiped with the 
express messenger a few yards down the 
track. ‘The messenger, a chunky fellow, 
blinked over his pipe, as he sat in the 
doorway of his car hanging his legs down 
till his feet rested on a big box, watching 
the station master piling up various bits 
of “outbound” by the track, to be pres- 
ently tossed up to him and languidly 
thrown into the car for future adjust- 
ment. 

Just as a solitary trunk was, with a 
‘mighty boost, and crash, landed in the 
middle of the car, and the messenger, 
with a regretful grunt, was lumbering to 


his feet to arrange the stuff, the fir - 
man called out: “‘Hi, there, Bake; 
here’s something worth while.” 

The messenger was wide awake in an 
instant, and at the door of the car to 
receive from the fireman the leash to 
which were attached three fine stav- 
hounds, while back of them stood a very 
young man wearing an unusually large 
sombrero ornamented with a fine silver 
band. 

“ Here’s Mr. Baker, the gentleman’|! 
have charge of the dogs, sir,” said the 
fireman, deferentially, with a comprehen- 
sive hand-sweep from the youth to the 
messenger, and an intelligently anxious 
glance into the face of the latter, recol- 
lecting the tip that usually follows such 
a consignment. 

The youth nodded, swept the sweat of 
a rapid walk from his brow, and stepping 
up to the door, with a deft dive at the 
hounds in turn lightly started each on 3 
leap into the car, with a friendly, “In you 
go, Jerry, and Merry and Terry.” Then 
he thrust deep into his buckskins and 
drew out a handful of silver which he 
clinkingly handed to the messenger. 
“Just give your eye to ’em. Pop’s in 
the car,” he said, and was off. 

“* Pop’ is old Rathbun, the million- 
aire from down Denver,” observed thie 
fireman, with an anxious following 0! 
the messenger’s hand as it went down in- 
to the tronser’s pocket. “ He’s in a dev! 
of a hurry to get to Holdredge. Hadn‘ 
all his baggage. Left the dogs behind. 
That’s his son came tearing’ down wit!) 
‘em. He’d raised hell if he hadn’t ’em.” 

The messenger did not respond, as. 
with one hand he tethered the dogs down 
at the end of the car, his back to the fire- 
man, who leaned his arms on the car- 
door threshold. 

“He was a-goin’ to give 
Jeffs,” continued the fireman, “an’ | 
tol’ him you'd take good care of them. 
Didn’t see why you shouldn’t get the ti). 
Conductor gets more salary. 
wouldn’t have none o’ the trouble.” 

“ Ketch!” said the messenger, briefly 
and rather crossly, as he withdrew tlie 
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other hand with a good-sized silver piece 
in it, and tossed it to the fireman, adding, 
‘“ Lend a hand, Billy.” 

Billy jumned into the car, and in a 
couple of minutes they had the stuff ar- 
ranged so as to leave most of the middle 
of the car clear, the trunk for the mes- 
senger to lounge on at the door, and a 
bucket of water and bundle of alfalfa un- 
der the noses of the hounds, who imme- 
diately went at the drink with a will af- 
ter their long run. 

“Old Rathbun’s about that crazy to 
get to Holdredge that he’s been to the 
ingineer a dozen times a’ready to ast 
when we start, though he knows well 
enough our time,” gossiped the fireman. 
“Offered to pay Jeffs if he’d start ahead 
o time. There’s his nibs again. Guess 
he’s got business with you. Six minutes 
to start anyway. So long.” He jumped 
from the ear, touched his hat to the 
sombrero, and moved off toward the 
group at the head of the engine, while 
the youth, who appeared to start up from 
under the car, seated himself on the 
threshold and leaned over confidentially. 

“Generally make good time to Hol- 
dredge?” he inquired, pleasantly. 

“So so,” laconically. Baker took the 
pipe from his mouth and gazed out at 
the horizon. The dogs pulled _ the 
length of their tether, and laid their 
great shaggy bodies as near the youth as 
possible. The messenger waited. The 
youth looked at the dogs and reflected. 

“Five minutes to start,” suggested 
Baker, replacing his pipe. 

The youth shook himself together anx- 
iously. “Spose it wouldn’t be noticed 
much if you were a little late, eh? 
Couldn’t you just manage it—get caught 
in a storm—break something—any old 
thing, so you don’t get in on time? Can’t 
matter much. Don’t carry any passen- 
gers. Only Pop and two dagoes to-day.” 

“Conductor’s chap to proach with 
that,” briefly. But there was a sinister 
twinkle in the messenger’s eye. 

“ How—with that gang around him? 
And Pop bolting up every minute to 
bribe him to start?” 

“Sure, Mike!” sympathetically. 

“Say, it’s—it’s important. Truth is, 
my sister’s going to get married to-mor- 
row morning, and Pop swears to stop it. 
No objection, only chap’s a hard-work- 
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ing, poor devil,” craftily. “ He’s a brick, 
though, and Sis will have him. I’ve 
fixed the telegrapher, so Pop’s message to 
license clerk—she’s only seventeen— 
won’t get through quite on time. But 
here he goes, and he always is on time. 
Say—ur—can’t you manage? You mar- 
ried—um? Got a girl?” 

Baker made a motion with his head 
which might be taken for anything in 
the line of concurrence and sympathy. 

“Say, can’t you fix the conductor? 
Say, it’s the right thing, and all’s fair 
in love and war, and—ur—here, drink 
to the health of Sis and Tom—takes 
place at 8 a. m. to-morrow—more if suc- 
cessful.” 

With a wink he extended a nice green 
bill, on which a five and a nought at once 
caught Baker’s sharp eye. The latter 
teok it, rapidly calculating the proper 
percentage of division between four con- 
spirators not equally active in the plot, 
folded it deliberately, and placing it in 
his jumper pocket, at last replied: 

“T think I can manage it, Mr. Rath- 
bun; yes, "Im sure I can. There’s the 
whistle. You won’t mind how I do it, 
and you'll bear me out, or bail me out?” 
with a wink. 

“Will 1?” cried the youth, as he 
blithely swung down from the car, and 
tossed up his sombrero, with a pirou- 
ette. “ Toot-toot!” went the whistle; a 
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“ Lord Billy” and “ Lord Bridge.”’ 
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Young Rathbun. 


long hiss, and the Cheyenne Special 
slowly drew out from the station on time, 
got up steam and rolled over the prairie 
at its usual leisurely rate of speed. 

It was about two hours later that Jeffs, 
the conductor, came leisurely back to the 
baggage car with a sly smile a&d a trust- 
ful, seeking look, which rested on the 
trio of hounds. They were sprawled as 
near to one of the wide-open doors of 
the car as possible on the bundle of al- 
falfa, gazing wistfully out over the flit- 
ting prairie, glitteringly alight save for 
the occasional shadow from a_ passing 
cloud. Their mouths were wide open, 
for the air was as close as midsummer in 
a high altitude can make it. The con- 
ductor turned a meaning glance on 
Baker, who sat on the trunk, chewing a 
sprig ‘of alfalfa and intently regarding 
the animals. 

Hot enough ?” 

The only reply was a shrug of Baker’s 
near shoulder. 

“You got peace, anyhow. We are pes- 
tered every few minutes by old Rathbun 
to make time. Wants to get to Hol- 
dredge by six. I told him we wan’t due 
till eight. Couldn’t do better ’thout or- 


ders. Wants to put back to Cheyenne for 
orders. ‘Told him telegrapher was gonc 
on a picnic. Said, ‘ Hell!’ ’s if he meant 
it.” 

Baker nodded abstractedly. 

“ Say, see the c’yotes ?” 

No interest from Baker. 

“'There’s a pack out there—least fifty. 
There’s a bounty out here—dollar a head. 
They’re damned pesky on the range.” 

No interest from Baker. 

“Say,” he came a little nearer to the 
messenger, and unconsciously dropped 
his voice: “ D’ye ever see a c’yote hunt? 
Say, Bake,” looking at the great animals 
at his feet, “if they should escape like. 
we’ll have to stop till they’re recovered. 
They’re valuable critters.” 

Baker showed interest. His eyes glint- 
ed, his breath came short. Otherwise he 
gave no sign of emotion over the sudden 
solution of the conundrum that had occu- 
pied his mind since they had pulled out 
from Cheyenne. “Does old Rathbun 
know the dogs is here?” 

“Guess not. He was on the other side 
o’ the car when they came aboard.” 

“ What’ll he say at delay?” 

“ What kin he say at a accident? Same 
old run, day after day, on the Cheyenne 
branch. First chance in two months for 
any fun,” grumblingly. 

“Better be train accident.” 

“Sure! vep! There’s the leader now 
—must be fifty years old. Give a month’s 
salary to ketch him.” And as he admir- 
ingly watched the pack, not more than 
a good stone’s throw from the train, nos- 
ing about the prairie dog holes unsus- 
piciously, he gently pulled a cord over- 
head, and the train slightly slackened its 
speed. 

“How much?” queried Baker, as he 
began to loosen the hounds’ tether, and 
they, knowing something was up, arose 
to their feet. 

Suddenly, on the still, hot air, came 
the short, sharp yelps of the coyotes as, 
with the swiftness of a shot, but appar- 
ently without cause, they all stood at at- 
tention and began to form in battle array 
—a big circle, tails in, noses out. The 
hounds, in supreme bliss, opened their 
mouths wider and squeezed their eyes 
shut: then opening their eyes wide and 
shuttine their mouths. \they shook their 
lithe forms, erected their ears, and ex- 
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tended their tails, while the skin of their 
bodies quivered longingly. 

“As much as forty dollars,” drawled 
Jeffs. “Salaries isn’t high on the Chey- 
enne trail.” He slipped his hands into 
his pockets and gazed out dreamily at the 
suspicious coyotes. ‘The hounds whim- 
pered. 

“What d’ye stay for, then? They’re 
a little better in Denver,” quoth Baker, 
carelessly dropping the leash after un- 
tying it, as he reached up to adjust some- 
thing in the box where small train tools 
were kept. 

The hounds glanced about them, then 
out at the now silent pack of coyotes, 
then plaintively up at Baker. Baker was 
busy. The train wasn’t too fast for a 
man to jump. There was a rustle and a 
scraping, a scramble and a spattering, as 
of something heavily alighting on sand 
and pebbles; and the hounds were gone 
with a splendid, deep-throated bay, sec- 
onded by a startled yelping from the pack 
now for the first time seeing its enemy. 
Then there was silence. 

“Nearest horses at Curry’s_ ranch,” 
murmured Jeffs, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, his gaze glued to the pack and 
the pursuers, as he went to the platform 
and mounted to the top of the car to 
walk to the engine. It wasn’t politic to 
walk through the passenger car, where 
already the Italians and Mr. Rathbun 
were excitedly grouped at the window. 

By the time the train came to a stand- 
still, the coyotes, with the hounds in their 
wake, were simply specks on the horizon, 
and Baker was striding distractedly 
alongside of his car, his wide eyes on the 
distance. As he passed under the pas- 
senger window, Mr. Rathbun cried: 
“Whose hounds are those? Did you 
have them in the baggage car?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Baker, regretfully. 

“Who shipped them? Are they mine? 
[ intended to bring a leash and forgot?” 

“A young feller in a sombrero with a 
siiver band 

“'That’s Bub—my dogs. Say, d’ye 
know what those dogs will cost the ex- 
press company ?” grimly. 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied Baker, calmly. 
“It ll be me’ll pay the damage, if they 
ain’t recovered.” 


“Twelve hundred dollars,” 


screamed 


the old gentleman, as he danced out of 


the car. ‘“‘And I tell you I can’t wait to 
catch them. How'd they get loose? Go 
on, I say. I must get to Holdredge by 
morning.” 

“* Somethin’ happened to train runnin’ 
gear, and they jolted loose, I guess. An’ 
they jest naturally couldn’t stand the 
sight of the coyotes. I'll see what can 
be done.” And Baker hurried on to the 
head of the train, where the rest of the 
crew was grouped, while Rathbun danced 
excitedly on the sands, alternately swear- 
ing at the men as being in a conspiracy, 
offering rewards for the recovery of the 
hounds, and prizes to reach Holdredge by 
morning. 

The crew held a grave colloquy, which 
lasted some minutes, when they were 
joined by the irate Rathbun. He was 
told that a bolt had been lost which 
might require walking to Sterling to re- 
place. The only consolation he got for 
the fit of wrath that then assailed him 
was that they might have to stay where 
they were all night, if Billy had to go to 
Sterling; but at any rate he’d get his 
dogs all right. 

The old gentleman almost screamed 
with rage. Then, with a choky voice, he 
said: “ Say, see here, my men, if money 
isn’t any consideration to you, if you are 
all millionaires,” bitterly, “maybe you”! 
think of something to help a father whose 
willful daughter has run off to marry 
the worst scallywag in Holdredge. Maybe 
some day you'll be in my fix.” There 


Admiringly watched the pack. 
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was a suspicion of moisture in the old 
gentleman’s eyes, as he fixed his mourn- 
ful gaze on Baker, the only bachelor in 
the group, who therefore felt relatively 
uncomfortable, as unrighteously posing, 
however innocently, as the father of one 
of the impressionable sex. With the ex- 
ception of Baker, not a man in the crew 
but was nearer the lover than the father 
period. Indeed, Billy at once hardened, 
as he turned his gaze out toward the hori- 
zon. Somewhere over there was a big 
ranch and a loving girl, and an obdurate 
father, who had contrived to get tangled 
up in his destiny, to his undoing. 

“The only thing I can think of, sir,” 
said Baker, sympathetically, “is to walk 
along with us over to Curry’s ranch and 
git a horse. You can ride to Sterling 


They all said they were sorry. And 
they sighed. But the glint in their eyes 
and a certain catch in the sigh, were not 
particularly expressive of sorrow. An| 
they all looked in the direction the pacx 
had disappeared. 

“Well, I must be movin’ if I want to 
save payin’ that twelve hundred dollar; 
that I haven’t got and never had,” ob- 
served Baker, running his fingers 
through his hair, and settling his cap on 
his head as if he expected to encounter 
any number of breezes. “Comin’ along, 
Kearns ?” 

“ Don’t care *f I do. Billy here won't 
go to no ranch since Beck’s held a shot- 
gun at him,” humorously. “So I guess 
he’ll stay and hold the ingine down. Jeffs, 
I guess you'll come?” The conductor 


‘Here, drink to the health of Sis and Tom.” 


and catch the accommodation down to 
Brush, and the U. P. from there to Hol- 
dredge—if you’ve luck. It/ll put you in- 
to Holdredge about———” 

“To-morrow night—g’lang, you're 
jollying the gentleman,” growled Jeffs. 
“We kin do better’n that ourselves.” 

Rathbun ground his teeth. “ You 
must know something—you men!” 

The crew shook their heads. “ You 
see, sir,” volunteered Jeffs, “this here 
branch isn’t must use, only to hold onto 
the franchise. Only make three trips to 
Cheyenne in a week; and if anythin’ hap- 
pens, no provision for repairin’ nearer’n 
hundred and six miles, ten of it by foot 
to the nearest ranch. Sorry!” 


grinned. “ You, Mr. Rathbun?” 

The passenger took a step forward, 
hesitated, then, with a muttered explo- 
sion that sounded decidedly profane, 
turned on his heel and sought the shelter 
of the car from the hot sun. 

The others started off toward the 
Curry ranch, breaking into the loping 
walk of the Western ranchman when thev 
were well away from the track. The 
hounds and their quarry were long ago out 
of sight, “goin’ due south for the Gulf of 
Mexico, if they don’t stop over in Den- 
ver,” Baker observed gloomily. 

“Swim, Baker?” Jeffs inouired. 

The messenger shook his head. 

**'Then they’ll sure get awav from you. 
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Maybe cross to Panama. But you kin 
get there by railroad, can’t you?” Jeffs 
finished in a shout of laughter. 

But they seemed to have other food for 
amusement, for every now and again one 
would. break out into a shout of mirth 
brought to a sudden period by a thump 
on the back from Baker, and an admoni- 
tion that they were not out of sight of the 
cars yet, “no, nor hearin’, neither,” in 
that hot, solemn air. 

It was four o’clock before, turning a 
spur of the mountain, they reached the 
Curry ranch, where, after a brief expla- 
nation, they obtained three horses and set 
out on a smart gallop over the mesa on 
the track of the pack, taking a good bird 
dog and a Curry hopeful with them. In 
about an hour they came up with an 
abandoned camp under some trees by a 
little brook in the side of the canyon. 
Here were the hounds—one, full of good 
mountain water and venison, already fast 
asleep; the two others still lazily nib- 
bling some bones. What execution they 
had done to the pack was not evident, but 
they seemed nothing loth to accompany 
Baker back, though their leash was in 
shreds. They trotted amiably after the 
group of horses (though the Curry hope- 
ful had to lift the bird dog to his saddle, 
the hounds presently disagreeing with 
him as to some technical point in coyote 
hunting, doubtless,) to the ranch, where 
was a small blacksmith shop. There went 
the engineer, while the others secured 
lunch for the party, to be eaten en route 
out of courtesy for Mr. Rathbun, who 
now seemed to inspire their pity. 

Shouts of laughter came from_ the 
smithy, and Kearns had to be called sev- 
eral times before the party set off again 
for the train, all eating voraciously, and 
the Curry hopeful entertaining with songs 
and jokes, for the sun was slanting, and 
it was a bit cooler. As they came in sight 
of the track; Baker took out his watch 
and observed: “Shucks! 7 p. m. We'll 


looked out and saw his hounds bundled 
into the baggage car, and then drew in 
again and sat and sulked as he listened 
to the strident sounds of hammering 
iron, and the good-byes as the hopeful set 
off for the ranch with the horses. Billy, 
unsocial from disappointed love, had 
crawled into the baggage car and 
taken a long nap, and the fires were prac 
tically out, which required a requisition 
on the pile of ties at the roadside for fuel. 
Still, in a marvelously short space of 
time, all considered, the train threw off 
its lethargy and spun across the mesa in- 
to the red sunset, while the conductor sat 
in the baggage car and made up his re- 
port. They would only be five hours late, 
which was nothing in Western experi- 
ence. Leading expresses came into Den- 
ver every day as late or later. 

Two days later, as the Cheyenne special 
pulled in at the usual 8 a. m., and Baker 
jumped from the baggage car, a silver- 
banded sombrero popped up from  no- 
where in particular, and a_ grinning 
youth greeted him cordially: “ How’s 
Pop? ‘The wire says the weddin’ was 
on time and no relatives present. Say, 
I’ve been over to Curry’s—ha—ha!” 

Baker faintly smiled and ran his fin- 
gers through his hair. 

Sunday following, as he joined his car 
at Holdredge, he handed each of the crew 
a package with a brief, “ Didn’t forgit 
none of us.” And “after things were 
going,” the conductor in the baggage car 
with Baker, and Billy in the cab with 
Kearns, each opened his package, and 
found therein a box tied with white satin 
ribbon containing a big piece of wedding 
cake and a fifty dollar gold piece. 

It was a vear later that Baker ran into 
Mr. Rathbun on an entirely different run 
down to Denver. Before he knew him, 
the old gentleman shook his fist under 
his nose, erying: “I know you, and | 
know your plot, and the part you made 
my hounds play at Cheyenne last year, 


1g sure be too late for the wedding. Get up 
ey there.” 

There was a shout of mirth, the hope- 
ul ful’s loudest of all. Evervbody clucked 
to his horse,. and they came up to the 
- train on a quick gallop. Mr. Rathbun 


damn you! If that scalawag  hadn’t 
turned out passable, and they hadn’ 
named the baby after me, don’t you think : 
you’d be up at Canyon City for conspir- 
acy or something!” But his eyes twin- 
kled, and he gave Baker a choice Havana. 
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Woman’s club house, Butte, Mont. 


Work of Woman’s . Relief Committee 
of Butte for San Francisco 


By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders 


news of the terrible earth- 
quake, supplemented by _ the 
alarum, “San Francisco is burn- 
ing!” beat through my head, a pulse of 
horror. All over-wrought with excite- 
ment and grief, I fled to my little sanc- 
tum, and there in the sweet silence, I 
sat down and began to write some lines. 
Then it struck my sense of the ridicu- 
lous—this making of rhymes when a city 
was threatened with destruction and a 
multitude of people—aye, and _ not 
strangers, but “mine own people 
were homeless in the ruined streets. I 
must help them materially. I would go 
and beg and send my offering to them. In 
half an hour I was out, formulating 
plans as I walked. I would get women 
to join me, and we would form ourselves 
jiato what I spontaneouslv called a re- 
lief corps. From house to house I darted, 
interesting a worker here, stopping some 


friend on the sidewalk, hailing another { 


there, and urging all to come and help 
in the name of Humanity. 

Before noon I had a treasurer of abil- 
ity and enthusiasm; I had 
schools, stores and enlisted other aid; 
the whole afternoon I spent with one of 
my newly-found helpers canvassing the 


shops. We asked for anything; a nickel } 
was as welcome as a five dollar gold piece. | 


Our object was to collect small contribu- 
tions from women, children, clerks and 
poor people who might hesitate to give 
their mite and have it proclaimed upo 
the public city list, when, perhaps, Jol 
Doe’s name, just above, was coupled witi 
three fat numerals. : 

I have often wondered how beggars 
feel who go about soliciting alms, and 
that afternoon I found out. Nothing 
short of devotion to San Francisco and 
a compelling desire to do my little to 


visited ! 
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WORK OF WOMAN’S 


alleviate the misery of her children could 
ever had made me walk up to strange 
men and beg. As a rule they were kind, 
polite and generous, but one austere, 
gray-haired person waived us out with 
a frigid refusal, and another heavy, ox- 
eyed boy said in reply to our request: 

“Well, I figure it out this way. It 
keeps me hustlin’ to earn my own liv- 
ing.” 

We answered that we wanted no un- 
willing pennies, and passed on. These 
were the only two instances of stinginess, 
and they were more than off-set by three 
examples of conspicuous generosity. One 
of these was a little girl who denied her- 
self her pocket-money, and after two 
weeks of saving sent us fifty cents — 
her all. The second was a servant girl 
who contributed four dollars out of her 
month’s earnings, besides having given 
five dollars to another fund for the same 
purpose. The third was the cashier in 
one of the big down-town stores, who 
sits, pale-faced but cheerful at her little 
window, telling our change from early 
morning until night. She beckoned to 
me as I stood before the counter and 
pressed into my hand a silver dollar. 

“T wish it was more,” she said, “ but 
it’s all I can spare. I sit here every day 
to support mvself and five little child- 
ren.” 

“It will buy ten loaves of bread,” . 
enswered, and certainly it seemed a 
greater sum to me than the one hundred 
dollar bill given by one of the rich men 
of the town. 

The kindlv press took up the matter 
of our labors, and the next morning 
there were notices of the prompt action 
of the Women’s Relief Corps. I was 
reading them with a warm sense of 
gratitude and a fraternal feeling for the 
world in general, as I supped my coffee 
and ate my toast at the breakfast table. 
I was interrupted by a strident female 
voice at the front door, inquiring for me. 
Some worthy soul who had come to con- 
tribute to the fund, I said to myself, as 
[ dropped papers and breakfast and hur- 
ried imto the library, where she sat en- 
(uroned on an old mahogany davenport, 
upholstered in horse-hair, a fit setting 
for the very rigid and ‘severe face whicn 
confronted me. The commonplaces: of 
an introduction over, she lowered her 
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voice, got me to confess that I was re- 
sponsible for the relief corps, then de. 
manded : 

“Do you know that you have take: 
the name of another organization, and 
that name is our’n?” 

This, then, was the drift of things. I 
braced myself for the fray. 

“I know nothing whatever about it,” 
I answered, “and I care less.” 

The dragon glowered, and so did I. 

“A committee will wait upon you,” 
she declared. 

“Very well,” said I, “but meantime 
you go to your committee and tell its 
members I think they are engaged in 
a very small quibble, and it makes me 
indienant that a few women cannot be 
permitted to work in the cause of com- 
mou humanity without this absurd un- 
pleasantness over a name.” 

“You see,” she said; “ the papers have 
come out and said the Women’s Relief 
Corps is soliciting for San Francisco, 
and people might think it was us.” 

That was the last straw. 

“Madam,” I said, rising, “go to your 
committee and tell them it would be far 
more distasteful to me to be confused 
with you and yours, than it could pos- 
sibly be for you to be confused with me 
and mine. I will change the name >f 
my little association—I will go to any 
trouble or pains to avert such a con- 
tingency.” 

I bowed her out, noting with satisfac- 
tion that she was flustrated, and so be- 
gan and ended the only passage-at-arms 
of the whole period of our activity. The 
one result of the incident was that 
henceforth we were the Women’s Relief 
Committee. 

When we met together to report what 
had been accomplished and discuss future 
plans, we were twenty, and each brought 
the result of her efforts. A heap of sil- 
ver and gold lay piled on the desk of the 
treasurer. The largest individual con 
tribution was one hundred dollars, the 
smallest ten cents; all told, it surpassed 
my fondest hopes. This much done, we 
were confronted with the problem with 
what to do with the funds; whether to 
send cash or supplies. We began to hear 
the actual want was for food and cloth- 
ing, and that temporarily money was of 
little value, since there was nothing to 
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buy. We were also informed that men, 
rather than women and children, were 
suffering, so we shinved a case of men’s 
underwear, shirts, caps, hats, socks, cor- 
duroy trousers and even handkerchiefs. 
Next followed a box of hospital supplies— 
cotton, gauze, Castile soap, disinfect- 
ants, and all of the other articles men- 
tioned by the Red Cross bulletin. Then 
followed half a hundred hot water bottles, 
cases of shoes, women’s and children’s 
wear, and every article of warm clothing 
that seemed to us to be practical. 

Originally, we had no thought of 
soliciting contributions of clothing, but 
they began to pour in, or rather we were 
kept busy answering telephone calls from 
people who were anxious to give, but 
not to deliver, their bundles. This led 
to a new problem; we must have a store 
room for such supplies. The Women’: 
Club gave us quarters in its handsome 
building, and fifty dollars besides, an act 
of generosity more appreciated, perhaps, 
because at that time I was not a member. 

We received these contributions every 
afternoon, one of the committee staying 
at the club house to take charge. O* 
the material sent most was in excellent 
condition, much was new, and a little 
entirely worthless. A bussel formed the 
nucleus of one bundle; another con- 
tained a pair of dilapidated, rib-worn 
corsets, and somewhere we found a cast- 
off bathing suit. These served their. pur- 
pose, however, for they lightened the 
hard labor of packing with many a 
hearty laugh. 

As is always the case, public enthu- 
siasm waned with the first cheering re- 
ports. It is only fair to say that the 
whole nation had been heroically gener- 
ous, and in many instances individuals 
who could not afford to spare an extra 
cent made the sacrifices to aid those 
in whom they had no interest, save that 
all-pervading human spirit of fellowship 
and brotherly love, which such calami- 
ties always call to life. And however 
dire the misfortune may be, however far- 
reaching in its destruction, it is surely 
not without its beneficent influence upon 
the nature of mankind. The gradual de- 
crease of voluntarv contributions made 
it necessary to find other means of rais- 
ing money, for the calls of want kept 
coming from the West, and our work 
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was not yet done. Various projects were 
discussed, and the result was, we de- 
cided to give a tea, the Womens’ Club 
once more coming to the front and lend- 
ing the whole of its house for the occa- 
sion. Columbia Gardens, Butte’s pleas- 
ure ground, sent a wagonload of flowers, 
which were sufficient to transform the 
big rooms into bowers of green and 
bloom; cakes by the dozen and huge 
boxes of sandwiches were contributed, 
and singers and musicians offered theii 
services. At three o’clock of the day set, 
all was ready, and our anxious. eves 
scanned the lowering sky. At intervals 
spiteful little gusts of snow rattled on 
the window panes, and the wind whis- 
tled shrilly, but the guests—and _ the 
whole town was invited impartially—be- 
gan to arrive. Faster and faster they 
came, thicker and thicker grew _ the 
crowd, louder and louder the cheering 
clink of coin striking the tray as depart- 
ing ones left their token. 

It was part of my duty, as well as 
that of each member of the committee, to 
grect every stranger who came within our 
gate, and to infuse into her heart such 
enthusiasm that she would leave an ex- 
tra quarter in the “hat,” as we _ nick- 
named the monev tray. I noticed a 
strange, black-eyed woman standing 
apart and alone, so I went over and said 
evervthing I could think of to make her 
feel at home. She was responsive in 1 
a German-accented wav, and she 
said : 

am Mrs. Kneipenschnitzenheimer. 
_ That was not exactly the name, but it 
is near enough for all purposes, and it 
was almost my downfall, as I entangled 
my tongue in its vowels and consonants, 
in a vain and spluttering. attempt to in- 
troduce her. 

“You haf not der great musitschen 
here,” she said. 

I did not know who he was, but I 
expressed a desire for him, and much 
telephoning followed by Mrs. K 
and the air was filled with rumors of 
how some marvelous celebrity, who had 
dropped down on Butte for a brief hour 
of triumph, was coming to play. He ar- 
rived, finally, a long-haired individual, 
with an oily smile, and eyes that rolled 
arouhd in his head like marbles. H>» 
was piloted in by an adoring woman, 
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who shone in reflected glory, and we 
lined up and met him, I, for one, won- 
dering what it was all about. Then the 
treasurer, energetic, busy little soul that 
she was, asked him to play, and he 
spread out his long hands, palm down- 
ward, and shook his flowing locks. He 
could not possibly play, he said. Some 
begged, but the imperturbable Great 
One said, “No.” A_ flustrated lady 
rushed up to me and said: 

“ You coax him.” 

But I answered no as energetically as 
the Great One himself, and so he ate his 
cake, drank his tea and went his way, 
let us trust, rejoicing. The simpler 
music of willing hands and blithe voices 
was sweeter to me than his could have 
been, and no one missed his note from 
the volume of harmony that pulsed 
through the crowded hall during the 
wholt afternoon. 

Society came out in full force, but I 
think we _ really were happiest to see 
the baker’s wife and her little girl from 
the shop on the hill. They came and 
stayed the entire time, sitting bolt up- 
right, side by side, in two uncomfortable 
chairs far back in the corner. I waa 
afraid they would be lonely, so I went 
over every chance I had and talked with 
them, but they seemed perfectly happy, 
and judging the child’s contentment by 
the cookies she consumed, she must have 
reached the climax of infantile bliss. 

Each one of us had been working like 
Trojans, and at last I.slipped out to the 
kitchen to help myself to some much- 
needed refreshments, when I bumped in- 
to the treasurer and our eyes met. The 
hum of many voices reached us, and a 
distant echo of music. I put my hands 
on her shoulders and she put hers on 
mine. 

“It’s a success,” we said 
neously. And so it was. 

A book agent had entered unawares, 
and as one of the committee extended 
to her the warm grip of welcome, she 
produced a fierce prospectus filled with 
blood-curdling pictures of corpses, ruin 
and fire, and said: 

“T’m taking orders for the only au- 
thentic account of the San Francisco dis- 
aster, and I should like to solicit sub- 
scriptions among the ladies.” 

Of course, permission was denied her, 
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and she disappeared as she had come. 

Our funds were increased past our ex- 
pectations, and besides the actual finan- 
cial benefit, we had seen the _ thing 
through and given everybody a _ good 
time. 

Before the tea still another phase of 
a complicated condition confronted us— 
the refugees. Butte seemed to be a favor- 
ite dumping ground of the railways, and 
in many cases unfortunates were put off 
here without means or clothing. The 
citv fund could not be drawn upon to 
help them, for it was destined for San 
Francisco itself, so it fell to our lot to 
provide for them. Therefore we decided 
to devote at least a part of the re- 
ceints from the entertainment to keep 
them from actual want. Among them 
were some pitiful cases—one a man 
whose han's were badly burned; another 
a Hebrew woman whose husband had 
been killed in the catastrophe. There 
were also many frauds. A party of four 
came in together, one woman and three 
men. One of the men was offered work 
for six days at five dollars per day. He 
declined, saying he didn’t want to 
“bust up” the crowd. 

A woman applied for aid who had 
never worked and did not care to, and 
who objected to wearing any of the gar- 
ments we offered her. She wanted money 
to support her elegant leisure. 

We helped at least a dozen to their 
several destinations, and provided them 
with food and clothes. Out of the money 
that was left, we sent one hundred dol- 
lars to the finance committee in San 
Francisco, and another box, this time 
of women’s stockings and underwear, in 
response to an appeal from one of the 
ladies at the Fort Mason station. 

Altogether, we sent away in cash and 
supplies of various kinds more than one 
thousand dollars, and there is still money 
in the treasury to be exnended as it is 
needed. The active work is done, but 
so long as there is a crv of want it sha! 
be answered, and as the committee itself 
was of choice democratic—Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew having been repre- 
sented—so was its aim to alleviate the 
sufferings of rich and poor, of Chinaman 
and white, knowing no creed nor caste, 
and working in the name of the great, 
unclassified Humanity. 
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The Veil of Musion 


By Donald Kennicott 


. HE friends of Curtis Malveson 
were greatly surprised, when at 
his graduation from the univer- 

sity he entered the service of a large 
manufacturing company, instead of seek- 
ing distinction in the less lucrative pro- 
fession for which he had seemed so well 
qualified. Five years afterward, even his 
intimates were astonished when they 
learned that almost on the eve of his re- 
ception into partnership, he had resigned 
his position without explanation, and had 
altogether disappeared. 

A few days later, when the long, south- 
bound train of the Mexican Central came 
to a stop by the little adobe station at 
Coloapas, Malveson appeared on the plat- 
form of the Pullman, and looked out over 
the sleepy, palm-shaded city. The drowsy 
murmur of the wind in the trees and the 
sound of the distant river, were broken 
only by the monotonous, sing-song call of 
an aged fruit peddler, who walked slowly 
along under the car windows with a tray 
on his head. A girl with an enormous 
basket of flowers followed, and she 
laughed and handed up her entire treas- 
ure in exchange for the coin that Malve- 
son tossed to her. There seemed to be only 
natives about, and he reflected that this 
place would do as well as any other—just 
such a place, indeed, as he had dreamed 
of. He swung down to the ground, or- 
dered his trunks put off after him, and 
walked slowly up the crooked street to- 
ward the plaza. He would find quarters 
somewhere and allow himself to rest and 
to sleep for a time, and to forget. 

In the plaza he was somewhat disap- 
pointed to receive a hearty greeting in 
English from a red-faced old man with 
white whiskers, who emerged from under 
an awning and in one alcoholic breath in- 
troduced himself as the United States 
consul, announced that supper would be 
ready in about an hour, and advised him 
to come in out of the sun. He suffered 
himself to be led through a passage into 
the patio of a big, century-old adobe, and 
_ there presented to a slender, light-haired 
young man, of a serious and innocent 
face, who had been leaning back in a long 


wicker chair and smoking cigarettes from 
the pile on the chair arm. 

**'This,” said the consul, “is Mr. Rich- 
ard Cahill.” | 

Mr. Richard Cahill raised his eye- 
brows delicately and said in steady mono- 
tone that he was very glad to see the 
newcomer. At dinner, during which he 
smoked continuouslv, he also said that in 
his opinion the rains would break very 
soon now, and that Josefa’s cooking was 
getting very bad indeed. The meal was 
served on the wide balcony by the Josefa 
of whom Cahill spoke, a fat Indian girl 
with bare feet and frank manners. When 
the coffee had been brought in, Cahill de- 
parted, groaning, to hunt up a third mem- 
ber of the household, who had been miss- 
ing for a day or so. It had hapvened be- 
fore, they explained casually, but still 
it made them anxious. Cigars were pro- 
duced and the two smoked for a time in 
silence, Melveson contentedly watching 
the slowly swaying shadow of a fan-palm, 
and the consul observing his guest covert- 
ly. He was accustomed to classify the 
various types of stragglers that drifted 
into Coloapas by the cause of their down- 
fall. The countenance of this one seemed 
neither flushed nor sallow, but of a 
healthy pallor; it was therefore neither 
drink nor drugs. His manner had noth- 
ing of bravado or furtiveness; he was 
therefore not one of the gentle race of 
forgers. By process of elimination, then. 
it was a woman. That was the largest 
class, at any rate. 

“TI don’t know that I’ve told you that 
my name is Macllhenny,” the old man 
said, finally, in a slow, expressionless 
voice, after he had started his second 
cigar and taken his fifth whiskey—“Clif- 
ford MacIlhenny—not that it’s import- 
ant, only it’s convenient to know. And 
I want to tell you that we’re mighty glad 
to have you come—some one new, you 
know—even if you ain’t going to stay 
but a month. There was a German drum- 
mer come along here in February, but 
he wasn’t much good and didn’t stay 
but a week, anyway; and you won’t stay 
here for a month—people never do. They 
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either get out pretty damned quick or 
else they don’t go for a mighty long 
time.” 

Malveson looked up and smiled in ac- 
knowledgment, but made no comment, 
and the gates of speech being loosened, 
ti.. consul went on with a transient flicker 
of enthusiasm, to expound the joys of 
expatriate life. 

“Sometimes we can play whist now, 
can’t we? It will be a whole lot better; 
three-handed games aren’t ever any good, 
and it’s mostly too hot for chess. You 
see there have always been three of us 
here—myself and two others. Just now 
it’s Cahill and Gus Farley—real names. 
Before Gus, it was Johnny Dow, and be- 
fore him there was O’Bannon, the for- 
gery man. Johnny Dow was one of the 
Rough Riders, and he was a mighty good 
fellow, too, only he wouldn’t ever talk 
any excent when he was prettv well loaded 
up with tequila. Then he’d tell all about 
the charge up San Juan, until you lay 
awake remembering it, and he’d scare 
Josefa half to death with breaking up 
the dishes—one by one. He’s gone down 
to Columbia now. Dicky Cahill here is 
a good deal like him. He come down 
quite a while ago to run the new electric 
light plant they put in, and after the 


- company broke up he stayed anyway. It 


was him that got up the new drink we 
have got—about a month ago it was. And 
hs taught old Antonio how to make it, 
and we’ve given it a name. ‘Cosa Cali- 
ente,’ we call it; perhaps we’ll go over to 
Las Dos Banderas after a while, and 
then I’ll show you.” 

The old man’s voice drifted off into 
a silence that lasted for a long time, and 
then he went on in a dull, lifeless way: 

“Oh, yes, Dicky’s all right. I reckon 
he’ll be back pretty soon now. Most like- 
lv he’ll find Gus asleep in the back room 
of a sort of Dago place he goes to. You 
mustn’t be too hard on him—Farley, I 
mean. He’ll go under pretty soon now, 
[ guess—he drinks so. He used to be 
an artist, and came down here to do 
landscapes, he said, but he don’t ever 
paint much of any—just drinks and sulks. 
Some woman back in the States, I reckon. 
He’s a good sort, though. He’s got a 
tame squirrel that he keeps out in the 
patio in the shade, and a big old gua- 
camayo parrot that’s a jim-dandy. Up 


and down the floor it’ll march, lifting its 
legs solemn as a drum-major, and holler- 
ing back just like a person when you 
tease it. Josefa hates it, though, because 
it'll watch its chance and then sneak 
up behind her and claw at her legs, so 
as to hear her screech. 

“ But it’s not so bad here after you get 
used to it. You'll like it all right, I 
reckon. ‘Thursdays the band plays, and 
we all go and walk around the plaza and 
watch the girls. And then there’s tan- 
das on at the opera house sometimes, and 
on Sundays there’s bull-fights. I used 
to be great on bull-fights—knew all about 
the men, same as you do about prize- 
fighters at home, but I’ve sort of gotten 
out of the way of it now. We don’t ever 
get up very early in the morning. After 
breakfast I go down and get the papers 
from the Ciudad, and talk with old An- 
ton for a while, and then I come home 
and fix up the accounts all straight with 
Josefa; she steals a good deal, I guess, 
but you get to like her stuff after a while, 
and I’d hate to fire her anyway. After 
dinner we all take a siesta the same as 
the Mexicans, and then we go watch the 
train come in. And in the évening, some- 
times we walk out to the top of the can- 
yon and sit where we can look down and 
watch the lanterns of the fish-peddlers 
coming through the trees up the trail 
from the river. You can just see the 
lights way off down there through the 
haze—nothing else anywhere; and it’s 
cool and so still you can hear the noise 
of the river at the bottom of the can- 
yon—two thousand feet down, they say 
it is. But usually we just go over to 
Las Dos Banderas and play dominoes 
and listen to the talk. Always, just be- 
fore we go home, Gus shouts over to 
Anton, and says: ‘Tonio! tres/’ And 
old Anton grins and mixes them up with 
the green stuff on top, and then we all 
drink them together and go home to bed. 
Lord, no, it’s none so bad, if there’s 
nothing to take you away.” 

The consul knew whereof he spoke. 
Malveson stayed for a week, and then a 
month; and when the year had passed, 
all desire of departure had slipped away 
with it. ‘There was, indeed, no reason 
why he should go elsewhere. “ Back in 
the States,” when he had had something 
to work for, he had acquired enough to 
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give him the income which now allowed 
him to do as he chose. It pleased him 
best to dream away the long days; to 
lie in his hammock all morning and 
watch the burro trains come in from 
the mountains; to doze during the long, 
hot afternoons in the shade of a dis- 
reputable palm near the leaky little foun- 
tain in the patio; and in the evening to 
go out to the top of the canyon and 
watch the lanterns of the fish-peddlers 
coming along the winding trail through 
the trees from the river below. 

There was a niche in the wall of his 
room where former dwellers had kept a 
crucifix, or perhaps some plaster image 
of a saint. Here Malveson placed a pro- 
tograph of the Woman—the woman for 
whom he had given over his _ chosen 
career that he might acauire a sufficient 
fortune to make him her social equal; 
for whom he labored with the passionate 
devotion of a zealot; and who had cast 
him aside almost in the hour of his suc- 
cess. His courage had forsaken him, 
and he had fled away from the world he 
had known, but his devotion was in no- 
wise diminished. Sometimes at night he 
would shut himself up in his room and 
then, lighting the candle in the little 
socket before the niche, would do rever- 
ence at his shrine, burning incense of 
much tobacco, while a dozen giddy little 
yucca moths would flutter through the 
open window and dance gayly about the 
candle flame. The portrait thereby il- 
lumined was of a woman almost worthy 
of worship—a regal head, with a dark 
wave of hair curving low on a forehead 
whose shadow seemed only to augment 
the glorv of the fine, wide eves. Yet the 
man lying in the chair before it, looked 
most at the mouth—the line of the lips 
almost level in the picture, with a little 
deenening at the corners that brought 
back to him the thousand subtle shad- 
ings of. mood to which they would re- 
snond. Very soon some infatuated moth 
would put out the candle, but that was 
no great matter; he could see her only 
too clearly without it, and the immola- 
tion of the moth served to remind him of 
a line from Shelley concerning the de- 
sire of a moth for a star, which he 
thourht very fine and fitting, and would 
repeat to himself with a degree of satis- 
faction. Indeed, after a time he gave 


He 
found it best, after all, merely to lie 
back on the long cane chair in the dark- 
ness of his room, where he could bring 
her image to mind in whatever guise he 


over his formal service altogether. 


chose. She would speak to him some- 
times then, and the dream would be very 
nearly true. Late in the evening, he 
would stumble somewhat sleepily off to 
bed, repeating defiantly to himself Dow- 
son’s “Cynara”: 


“And I was desolate and sick of an old 
passion, 

Yea I was desolate and hung my head— 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in 
my fashion.” 


No doubt he behaved very foolishly, 
but his folly was no uncommon one. The 
good fortune which later befell him is 
less often met with. 

It was over three years after his ar- 
rival at Coloapas that Malveson, clad 
daintily in dirty pink pajamas, sat one 
afternoon in the shadow of the pulque 
stand near the railway station, and looked 
listlessly down the sun-distorted line of 
rails at the approaching smoke of the 
locomotive. ‘The long wail of a whistle 
came presently, and as the train pulled 
in, a little crowd of women with flowers, 
and beggars with sores, and men with 
trays of cinnamon flavored sweetmeats 
gathered about the cars with strident 
cries. At the rear of the train was at- 
tached the special car of the annual 
“ Personally-Conducted Tours of the Sis- 
ter Republic,’ and Malveson observed 
with a faint quaver of interest that it 
was being uncoupled and shunted onto 
the siding.- A last frantic clamor from 
the beggars at the car windows, and the 
train moved away, leaving behind an 
anxious little band of tourists, herded 
by the Personal Conductor into a com- 
pact group in the shade of their be-ban- 
nered car. 

Within five minutes this little flock 
was being shepherded across the tracks 
and past the pulque stand to the street 
that leads into the plaza, for they must 
before nightfall take in the Cathedral de 
la Purissima Concepcion, the Palacio 
Municipal, the statue of the Liberator 
and the fish market, in order that they 
might be free the next day to journey 
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“The journey on mule-back to see the ruins of the Coloapalan temple.” 
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on mule-back to see the ruins of the 
Coloapalan temple, the falls of the Rio 
Ondo and the Great Stone Idol of Coloa- 
pas—and get back to their car in time to 
be attached to the evening train and 
whirled southward to the sight of new 
wonders. At first, as they trooped by 
him, Malveson watched them with entire 
indifference ; then he started suddenly to 
his feet, staring with wide eyes. He 
dropped quickly back into the shadow, 
pulling his hat down over his face; but 
there was no need, for the woman who 
had roused him was looking neither to 
right nor left, but clinging wearily to 
the arm of her husband and complaining 
ceaselessly of the heat, the dust, and the 
noisomely importunate beggars. 
Malveson waited until the group had 
turned a corner, and then hurried by a 
side street to his room, where he shaved 
and clothed himself in such civilized garb 
as he could find. He stole out of the 
house to the plaza, and waited there un- 
til he saw the band of sight-seers come 
down the steps of the Palacio and pro- 
ceed up the Avenida to the cathedral. 
At a safe distance he followed, and en- 
tering the ancient building by a little 
door in the massive gate, took up a posi- 
tion by a great granite pillar opposite the 
shrine of Santa Ines, whence he could 
watch the visitors as they were shown 
about. | 
The noisy scrape of their footsteps, the 
raucously uplifted voice of the guide, and 
the hum of their comment echoed stri- 
dently down the great dim aisle, and 
seemed to Malveson the great profana- 
tion that it was. For even Dicky Cahill, 
who referred to his Creator as “an un- 
‘commonly secretive chap,” would doff his 
hat when he passed by that edifice—built 
over three hundred years before on the 
old Coloapalan hill of sacrifice, by the 
ten-years’ labor of the missionary priests 
and their native converts. It had been 
twice stained deeply with the blood of 
massacre; its sombre chapel had been 
the last refuge of beaten patriots, and the 
little crypt beneath the main altar, the 
hiding place. of a hunted leader of revo- 
lution; the stones of the floor were worn 
deep by the feet of reverent multitudes 
in curious pathways between door and 
shrine and altar. The presence of the 


Woman in that vulgar company of idle 


curiosity seekers, seemed to Malveson a 
strange thing, also, but he must see her 
face, and he waited anxiously while the 
visitors made the circuit of the curiously 
adorned walls. ‘They had turned from 
their inspection of the great south altar, 
and were coming toward him along the 
east aisle, when the door opened and a 
native girl s\le in, carrying a mimosa in 
an earthenware pot. Awe-stricken by 
the grandeur of the place, she crept tim- 
idly to the shrine of Santa Imes, and 
kneeling, placed the sensitive plant be- 
fore her. Then, with a pitiful confusion 
of pagan and Christian ceremony, she 
touched the leaves one by one, the while 
making her supplication to Santa Ines 
that even as the tender leaves of the 
mimosa closed at her touch, so she might 
be given strength to close her heart to the 
importunities of her lover. 

The tourists came -at last to the image 
of Santa Ines, and the girl on her knees 
before it shrank frightened into the 
shadow. The guide finished his long 
harrangue, and held open the door that 
his flock might pass out; and _ there, 
standing in the bar of daylight, Malver- 
son saw the woman clearly, and there it 
was that the veil of illusion dropped away. 
She was handsomely gowned, and had not 
grown old or unlovely, but as she stood 
looking back with a smile of half-con- 
temptuous curiosity at the girl by the 
shrine, there came to pass what her ill- 
treatment of him had failed to accom- 
plish. The eyes which had seemed to 
him wells of great light had grown bleak 
and meaningless; the lips whose _ kiss 
would have once been worth the balance 
of the world, were become barren of any 
allurement; all in a moment she had be- 
come less to him than that poor Indian 
girl, who could pray before her shrine. 

She turned to follow her chattering 
companions, and Malveson, careless of 
further concealment, strode out past her 
and down the crooked street to his room. 
There he stood for a moment in front of 
the mirror, and surveyed himself; jhe 
had still long years ahead of him. He 
dragged out a trunk and began to collect 
his belongings from about the _ room. 
When he came to the niche in the wall, 
he took down the picture, and without 
glancing at it, tore it into a number of 
small pieces and dropped them out of 
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the window. The wind blew part of 
these into a puddle of water at the bot- 
tom of an irrigating ditch, and the resi 
were devoured by a  wood-peddler’s 
burro. 

That night at dinner, when Malveson 
announced to his compatriots that he was 
next day to leave them, the consul 
dropped his fork with a clatter: 
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“The devil,” he said. “ You haven’t 
got any mail lately. And where are you 
going ?” 

“Oh, back home, I guess,” he answered, 
“or maybe to Montana. Yes, I guess 
Montana. I own part of a mine up in 
that country—and there’s apt to be lots 
doing up there, too.” And so he de- 
parted without further comment. 


To Pleasure 


By Charles S. Ross 


A ND thou didst think because I 
feasted at thy board, drank of thy 
wine, and walked with thee be- 


neath the palms, to hold me bound a cap- 


tive in the chains of Sense! ‘To hold me 
till that day when thou wouldst lead me 
to the cavern deep where dwells thy sis- 
ter, Dark Despair! Aye, call me faith- 
less if thou wilt; full freely I confess that 
all the nights I reveled in thy halls, and 
all the days I courted thee amid the flow- 
ers, | held tryst with the Soul—scarce 
half my heart thou hadst. I own that 


thou wert fair to see, yet ever o'er thy 


shoulder peered a spectre grim—above 
the strains thy golden harps didst sweetly 
Beside the paths 
that led from out thy bowers I beheld the 


skulls of those who served thee all their 


play, I heard a moan. 


lives; no headstones marked their resting 
beds, and all among the flaunting weeds 
they lay, by sons of men forgot. Some 
dost thou blind, but with clear eyes I saw 
afar, and underneath the stars the great 
Soul guided me. I take my leave of thee 
and thou mayst go thy ways, whilst I 
must answer to the Soul, and to its fair 


white altars bring the offering of an un- 


seared heart. 
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Dr. Jordan and the Future of Stanford 


By Henry Meade Bland 


work, and does not change the de- 

velopment of the institution in the 

slightest degree.” This is the 
latest word from Dr. Jordan concerning 
the effect of the earthquake upon the 
University of which he is the head. It 
is characteristic of the man—optimistic, 
intense, determined, abounding in the 
spirit of the Argonaut who made the 
school possible in the first place. This 
is a good omen for the University. 

Two elements have entered into the 
making of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity: the benevolent Governor; and 
Dr. Jordan and his faculty. 

The story of the founding begins in 
1868 with the birth of Leland Stanford, 
Jr. Before that date Governor Stan- 
ford’s attention had been chiefly turned 
towards politics, financial problems, and 
the building of transcontinental rail- 
ways; but with the advent of the child his 
interests took a strongly human _ turn. 
This new activity revealed itself in the 
problem of educating Leland, Jr. ‘The 
kindergarten nature-stories told by the 
teacher, Miss Mary Frazer McDonald 
(now Mrs. David McRoberts) to her 
children, among them the boy, filtered as 
a matter of course into the Stanford 
home and first set the Governor to think- 
ing along scientific and educational lines. 
This intellectual impetus and the strong 
friendships with Louis Agassiz, the scien- 
tist, and Andrew D. White, president of 
Cornell University, are to be counted 
among important factors forming Gover- 
nor Stanford’s school theories. 

The two men, Agassiz and White, con- 
tributed fundamentally to the formation 
of Stanford’s educational ideals. From 
Agassiz he conceived that the possibilities 
in growth of scientific knowledge are 
limitless, and that man’s intellectual 
hunger to be satisfied by this knowledge 
is also boundless. Hence he thought out 
as a practical scheme for education a 
school based upon the pursuit of science, 
—-one that should lead students straight 
to the heart of kindly western nature. 


“1, is only an incident in the day’s 


The Governor’s own ideas of freedom 
and democracy led him also to enunciate 
basic principles of individuality and un- 
limited choice for students to use in the 
pursuance of their courses. “The winds 
of freedom are blowing” was his favorite 
motto. 

The services of the best teachers in 
Europe and America were sought by the 
parents in the education of their son 
Leland. In addition to this instruction 
he was given every advantage of travel 
and sightseeing. Andrew D. White 
speaks of having met and conversed with 
him in Italy where the youngster was so- 
journing. This was in 1882, two years 
before the boy’s death. He is spoken of 
by Dr. White as “one of the brightest, 
noblest, and most promising youths.” 
Leland was exceptionally serious-minded, 
and ambitious to become a_ successful 
student. One bent in his nature was 
toward science. In one corner of the 
shattered Museum at the University is 
a small cabinet containing a number of 
natural objects collected by him. This 
collection is a mute evidence of thoughts 
early nurtured in his mind. His mother 
said that it was one of his childish am- 
bitions to found a school which might be 


‘especially for the training of California 


boys and girls. It is a pleasing fact 
that it was the sentiment of a boy that 
gave California her scientific university. 
When the parents were plunged into 
grief by his death it was but natura! 
they should think of building a school. 
“Henceforth,” said the Senator, “the 
children of California shall be our chil- 
dren.” And again he says: “A generous 


-education should be the birthright of 


every man and woman in America”— 
words now printed upon every official 
publication of the University. 

Leland Stanford went at the work of 
building the school with the earnestness 
and frankness which characterized his 
every effort. He visited the great col- 
leges of Europe and America, and con- 
sulted with the best minds of the age 
in securing plans. Dr. White gives 
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Mausoleum of Leland Stanford University. 


the following interesting account of the 
beginning of the work: “Early in the 
formative period of Stanford University 
Governor and Mrs. Stanford did me the 
honor to consult me regarding the pro- 
posed institution. My first suggestion 
was the creation of a University at Wash- 
ington as the center of the nation, and i 
drew up at some length a general plan 
for it. To this Governor Stanford re- 
plied, as nearly as I can remember, that 
his son’s wish was that something should 
be done for the advantage especially of 


of Cornell, New York. 


the Pacific Coast, and that therefore a 
plan for a university in any other part of 
the country was out of the question. The 
result of this was that, in sundry confer- 
ences afterward, all our discussions had 
reference to an institution in California.” 

Dr. White also later played an im- 
portant role in aiding Senator Stanford 
to secure the distinguished David Starr 
Jordan as president of the University. 
The Senator had offered the presidency 
to Dr. White, then the executive officer 
President White 


Interior quadrangle Stanford University. 


Photo, J. O. Tucker, San Jose 
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informed the Governor that he had grown 
weary of the work of administration but 
would accept on condition that one of his 
students, naming Dr. Jordan, be made 
‘vice-president, and put in charge of 
executive work. 

“Why not make this young man 
president ?? suggested the Senator. 

The up shot of the matter was that Mr. 


the selection of David Starr Jordan as 
president of the California School. 

Dr. Jordan was fitted both by instinct 
and training to undertake the work out- 
lined by Senator Stanford. Himself a 
specialist in science, he had sat at the 
feet of Agassiz, and was full of the lore 
and wisdom of Huxley and Darwin. He 
was wholly in sympathy with Stanford’s 


The Memorial Church, erected in honor of Leland Stanford, Jr. 


Stanford proceeded directly to the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, of which Dr. Jordan 
was then the head, for an interview, Dr. 
White having in the meantime by tele- 
gram urged the young specialist in fishes 
not to decline any California offer that 
might come to him without first con- 
sulting Dr. White. The outcome was 


propositions of early specialization and >f 
teaching young men success in life. “The 
training which does not disclose the secret 
of power is not worthy of the name of 
education” was his basal rule. 

In selecting his first faculty, Dr. Jor- 
dan adhered to a fundamental principle. 
He chose young men who gar rich 
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promise of fruitful scholastic lives, who 
had their names yet to make in the world 
of science and letters. These were se- 
lected with a view to permitting them to 
do their great work while in the service 
of the University; thus ensuring strong 
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of the west were, however, present in 
force. 

Once having decided to build a school 
it was no small task to transfer thirty 
millions of wealth, intact, to a Board of 
Trustees, in a way to insure for all time 
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The altar... Memorial Church. 


intellectual traditions for the school. 
Strange to say, among those who came 
that first year, Harvard had no represen- 
tative, Yale but one and Princeton but 
one. The alumni of the younger colleges 


a use for its given purpose. There was 


but one way to begin—to invoke the aid 
of the State of California. Here Mr. 
Stanford’s experience as a law-maker 
came into good play. 
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It was with his own hand that he drew 
the law passed by the California legisla- 
ture in 1885 which made general pro- 
vision for such gifts as he proposed to 
make. The “Grant of Endowment” was 
drawn too by him with clear-headed care. 
The selection of a board of trustees was 
another difficult task, but performed with 
unerring skill. From the venerable sea- 
captain Charles Goodall to Judge Sawyer 
they were men worthy of the trust. 

Governor Stanford’s educational ideas 
and Dr. Jordan’s plans for carrying 
them out dove-tailed apparently to per- 
fection. There was to be full democracy 
of studies. Greek or Latin was to have 
no advantage in the curriculum over Civil 


ter, the first year showed an attendance of 
five hundred and fifty with a strong group 
of graduate students. There has been a 
gradual increase in attendance to the 
present year when fifteen hundred strenu- 
ous-minded men and women from al! 
parts of the globe thronged its Roman- 
esque-Mission corridors. 

There are now approximately one hun- 
dred and forty-five in the faculty and 
many of the members rank high in the 
domain of science and letters. There are 
strong departments in literature, law, the 
sciences, art, the languages, and engineer- 
ing. 

No more beautiful location for a 
school than Palo Alto could have 


Engineering or Chemistry. Every stu- 
dent was encouraged to work from the 
date of his matriculation upon his chosen 
vocation. The general aim was effective- 
ness. The work in applied science was 
to be carried on “side by side with that 
in the pure sciences and the humanities,” 
and so far as could be, “all lines of work 
included in the plan of the University” 
were to be “equally fostered.” It was 
a recognized principle that, again quoting 
the president, “The value of knowledge 
lies in the use we make of it.” 

Thus untrammeled by tradition the 
great school was opened. From the first 
there was a rush to its doors. The régis- 


been found by Governor Stanford. 
Outdoor science can be pursued every 
day in the year with no discomfort. 
Just back of the University, in the 
Coast Range, scarce a half day’s walk, 
lie the ancient forests which come down 
to us with the spirit of the pleiocene age 
breathing from every brake and red- 
wood,—to say nothing of the ozone-laden 
waters of the bay which gently surges at 
the very foot of the campus. 

‘The entire coloring of the location is 
Californian, and that which is most 
Californian in spirit, the famous quad- 
rangle, built in Mission style, survived 
the earthquake, when more stately 
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“The Annunciation.”” One of the windows 


of the Memorial Church. 


buildings crumbled; and remains to body 
forth for time the soul of early Cali- 
fornia. 

The tragedy of the earthquake of last 
April centered in the ruin of the Memor- 
ial Church—ruin not so great as was at 
first suspected; for it is in Dr. Jordan’s 
plans to rebuild. But in this ruin is 
deep tragedy ; for in the grace and beauty 
of the Memorial Church, Mrs. Stanford 


| 


blazoned forth all the intensity of love 
and affection she had for her husband, 
the late Senator; yet it was all blurred in 
the splendor of a’ moment. 

The art of the quadrangle culminates 
in the Memorial Church. This was 
built by Mrs. Stanford and dedicated in 
honor of the Governor. No money, no 
labor was spared to perfect the richness 
and beauty of its design. The chime of 
bells, the fresco on the outer front, the 
organ, the ornamented windows, the statu- 
ary, the altar, the profuse richness of the 
dome, the walls storied and pictured from 
the drama of Holy Writ—the effect of it 
all brings one to know that the Leland 
Stanford Junior University is, taken as 
a whole, “the finest monument ever dedi- 
cated by parents to a child.” 

It may now be said that the first period 
of the University has passed. The found- 
ers both rest in the simple marble Mauso- 
leum in the Arboretum ; hard fought bat- 
tles of administration have been fairly 
won; and even the great earthquake has 
been pregnant with lessons which, when 
carried out, will better nrepare the Uni- 
versity to do its work of the coming cen- 
turies. And after all, to use President 
Jordan’s words, “it is the soul of men 
and women and not buildings” that must 
be sought in the moulding of a school of 
power. The vision is now of the future. 

With reference to the reconstruction of 
buildings Dr. Jordan says: “Whatever is 
not earthquake-proof already must be 
made so—the classrooms this fall. The 
Church will be rebuilt in due time and 
essentially along the same lines. The 
Gymnasium and the Library will be in 
time rebuilt; but on a different plan and 
in harmony with the Spanish Mission 
motif of the Quadrangles. This costs 
money and money spent in one way can- 
not be spent in another.” 

We are assured that, of the University’s 
enormous endowment of thirty millions, 
the principal is being held intact, and 
will continue to be so kept; yet the inter- 
est and income fund is sufficient to work 
all out that we are now with great interest 
looking forward to. 

The President’s words on the future 
are striking and satisfying: “Stanford 
University will not be one of the largest 
universities, but one of the most intense. 
It will be a straight-forward, honest, in- 
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stitution in which exceptional men and 
women will find exceptional opportun- 
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will guide its future, and its means arc 
ample to see these ideals are fulfilled.” 

With these words in his ears a member 
of Stanford’s pioneer class may, in com- 
ing years, when he visits his “gentle 
mother,” stroll down from Palo Alto 
through the memory-crowded Arboretum 
and know in his heart that, while marble 
and mortar are unstable, the soul of the 
scholar is there. 


- ities. It will not undertake all kinds of 
2 work, but it will guarantee that what it 
- does will be done by the best men in the 
best way.” 

_ “It will be a democratic institution, 
4 as befits one with a serious purpose, which 
- must go directly to the point in whatever 
a it has in hand. The ideals of the past 
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Mount Shasta. . 


Helen Fitzgerald Sanders. 


Child of the dark, primeval seas, 
Cloaked in the ages’ mysteries, 
To-day thy kindly bulk doth rise 

To face the over-arching skies, 
Whence by a Power we do not know 
Is wrought thy diadem of snow, 
Lord of the Lordly Mountain Range. 


In centuries long passed to nought, 


Volcanic fires that raved and fought 

Have rent and rended thy deep breast, 
Where now serenity and rest, 

Where conquered Force and conscious Power 
Combine to form Time’s mighty dower, 
Lord of the Lordly Mountain Range. 


Keeper of Nature’s archives vast, 

Into thy awful form is cast 

The record of the xons gone; 

Though they have passed, thou livest on, 
In deep communion with the skies, 

While Races fall and Races rise, 

Lord of the Lordly Mountain Range. 


The heart of Man falls fainting low 
Before thy chastened crown of snow; 
The clouds trail white along thy crest 
Like angel’s wings that droop and rest— 
A fair embrace in sanction giv’n 

Of thy relationship with heav’n— 

Lord of the Lordly Mountain Range. 


Alone, supreme, a Lord of Lords, 
Ruling the sweeping mountain hordes, 
Until the earth shall fade away 
Unchallenged shalt thou hold thy sway, 
Lord of the Lordly Mountain Range. 
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ILERE is always something covered 

in the even expanse of the manza- 

nita thicket. When the young 

manzanita bushes stand apart, we 

see easily the openness of the shining, 

wine red branches, but this simplicity of 

standing is not long with them; the 

movement is always to mass together, to 

intertwine, to hide, to shut out, to live 
in the world of its own. 

Become thoroughly acquainted with 
this bunchy monotone of dun-green and 
the odd, interesting world of its under- 
growth is soon perceived. One of those 
wonderful, teeming underworlds whose 
secrets remain unsolved, unsought. 

A whimsical shrub it is, virile, prank- 
ish. Its matted grip holds stubbornly, 
tenaciously to the soil; its stiff, vertical- 
growing leaves are cactus-like in their 
power to withhold evaporation, in heat 
scorched places, while under kinder skies 
it raises its attitude and throws out 
more supple branches. Many trees and 
plants adapt themselves readily enough 
to extremes of climate, to the struggle 
against great heat or cold, to scanty soil, 
to wind-harassed exposure; but their 
changed aspect is mostly out of the nor- 
mal. We pity these and wish them back 
in more favorable locations. But 
never the manzanita. Over precarious, 
rocky footing it bunches itself securely, 
on storm-beaten inclines, in rich, deep 
hollows, or crumbling hillsides, it climbs 
with the same thick, matted monotone of 
even, dun-green; undisturbed, always 
triumphing; composed in any standing. 


BY 


A masquerader it sometimes is but never 
a mendicant; it never goes a-begging for 
the best places; it revels in the oppor- 
tunity to change and turn and twist, all 
under the outward, even expanse of 
woven leaves. With what freakish joy 
it clings and climbs, stands upright or 
crouches low. The manzanita lives a 
life odd in its queer covered posturing; 
eccentric, vigorous, beautiful, in bark, 
blossom and leaf. 


Late in the Autumn when the yellow 
of the goldenrod is past, when its ranks 
droop, dusty, seedy, ragged; when the 
aster stems are scant in faded purple; 
when the pale panicled glory of those 
flowers loved of the wind,—all the wav- 
ing, plumy grasses—is at its full and 
feathery height, what new flower is this 
gleaming red in the chapparal? In an 
Autumn-painted world, when leaves are 
flushed, drooping, loosening to their fall 
the manzanita takes the time to send 
a fresh scarlet young sprig of leaves, 
bright above its old foliage, like some 
tropic flower. Untouched by the Fall’s 
fire haze is this spray of leaves, tight and 
trim and fresh. The long, burning Sum- 
mer hours have put on layer upon layer 
of deepening, changing hues from green 
to red upon it. From somewhere in the 
whimsical centre of the manzanita has 
this tongue of red leaves sprung, asking 
not the brush of Autumn, but brilliant 


of itself at first unfolding. We gather 
it exultingly, striking its blood red 
spikes among various fluffy, etherial, 
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““\ whimsical shrub it is, virile, prankish.” 
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neutral-tinted grasses. Can summertime 


outshow this gathering? 


In the days of the New Year, the wet, 
raw, promising days, the manzanita has 
a daintier marvel bedecking its grey- 
green. ‘The woods and the waysides ar2 
moist, dripping; the air is  earthy- 
odored, sweet. rom the layered in- 
fusion of soaked winter leaves a steam- 
ing breath arises, mouldy, yet whole- 
some. ‘The swift rain has whipped out 
the pungency of the mints and sages, 
the balsam of the pines is beaten down 
to our level. What is this sudden-com- 
ing, springtime, flower perfume floating 
elusive past our face? One moment 
heavy, honey-sweet; the next trailed out 
thin, lost on the air. The breeze takes 
it, tosses it, whirls it high, sweeps it down 
a canon, lets it fall, goes back to it again, 
lifts it, wafts it before us. Pace it keeps 
thereafter with our seeking feet. At 
last we find them, the first pink manza- 
nita blooms, translucent, rain-thinned, 
drops of perfume which shake off at a 
touch are scattered beneath the brush, 
baptizing the damp, stirring earth. No 
after surprise of the blossoming year is 
quite so poignant-sweet as this first 
wafted breath of the manzanita coming 
when the earth is soaked and sodden un- 
der a wet moon. 

A few sunny days will bring the wild 
bees, then the manzanita brush is a 
brimming, humming fullness of life. 
The waxen bells hang out faster and 
faster. A time of joy for the bees; a 
joyous time for the manzanita, The in- 
tertwining branches hug each other ec- 
statically, the stiff, grey leaves are more 
erect than ever in pride, all the pink 
rlobules tremble in ecstacy, the joy of 
giving and receiving permeates this 
music-droning, fragrant harmony of blos- 
som and bee. 

Under its firm leaf covering the most 
realistic expression of the manzanita ex- 
ists. Study the queer roots and branches ; 
what quaint shapes, are here; what odd, 
distorted contouring. A leering face, a 
crouching form, an uplifted threatening 
arm.  Disjointed fragments of birds, 
animals, dwarfs. Here the red roots 
seem to claw the earth with long talons; 
there a bent figure goes marching off un- 
der the leaves. A dead branch thrown 


out on the open will always assume the 
mimicking of some crawling, creeping or 
springing animal. As you peer into the 
shadows about the brush something imp- 
ish seems to emanate from the shrub. 
when the beautiful, smooth, Indian-red 
branches lie on your hearth-stone, cut for 
your firewood, they seem to turn and 
twist intelligently from your hand. The 
grain of the wood is so beautiful in its 
warm, orange-yellow sections; the bark 
is polished by the masterhand of the ele- 
ments. Just this short stick of manza- 
nita wood is a thing of beauty in itself; 
I sigh as it goes to the burning. 


After the blossom time, soon the minia- 
ture apples form. As the big seeds grow 
they push into thinness the sweet, astrin- 
gent, powdery skin. The brown, tor- 
tuous, weather polished branches are 
strangely like those other brown, weather 
beaten ones who come to strip off the 
berries for food. A meager, astringent 
food which the Indians rub into a meal; 
thankful if the crop be large, uncom- 
plaining if their Brother of the twisted 
branch is that year scant in his bounty. 

When the rains descend another pro- 
vender is spread beneath the manzanita 
shade. The great edible Boletti mush- 
room scatters itself like numerous big, 
round, brown pincushions in the rich 
layer of leaves. The delectable little 
purple Russula finds here also a bed for 
its liking, and the Chantarelle a lodg- 
ment too. Enough to feed an army, and 
an army these feed; Italians, Indians, 
squirrels, woodpeckers, coyotes, bears, 
ants, beetles and flies. 

The manzanita it is, with other chap- 
paral, which conserves the running 
moisture on the watersheds, when a tree- 
destroying country prays in vain for rain. 
Where cloud calling forests are lowered 
and ruined, the manzanita springs up 
right sturdily, covering the barrenness 
that Man has made, holding the precious 
escaping rivulets a little longer on the 
hillsides and hollows. 


As you push your way through a man- 
zanita thicket the brush springs against 
you in evident good will, upholding your 
stumbling feet, letting go at the right 
moment. You emerge from a chemisal 
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or ceanothus thicket with scratches, but 
the manzanita is almost caressing as it 
closes about you. Once make friends 
with it and you have friends of a hun- 
dred more. Drop down in the under- 
brush, you have disappeared from the 
face of the earth. The thick branches 
will not stir to betray you, the winds 
hurry over, baffled, unable to move its 
rigid overgrowth. Here comes the 
pretty grey squirrel, climbing a whole 
mountainside under the safe cover of 
leaves. Up and down his thoroughfare 
he runs and his enemies not aware. The 
wild doves descend to feed, the noise of 
their coming cuts the air like a musical 
rocket. Fewer and fewer they come, 
however, year by year. Soon _ these 
pretty, quivering necked, irridescent visit- 
ors will come no more. The _ chapparal 
wren is too curious to stay away from 
your proximity long; there she is bob- 
bing and tilting in the brush, examining 
you with bright, amber-colored eyes. The 
regard of the chapparal wren is much 
to be prized. You have dropped down 
into another world and you settle your- 
self on the warm carpet of fine bark 
shavings and leaves, peering into the 
shadows where points of light waver and 
dance. The sunlight flickers through on 
the brown earth; mottled flecks of color 


are about you; you find that you are look- 
ing directly on the earthy wood-brown 
wings of a night hawk, almost indistin- 
guishable from the ground. ‘The in- 
stant your eyes perceive it, it flies to other 
cover. You lean back and a big, heavy 
moth, disturbed, flutters sleepily on to 
your lap, crawls with whirring, vibrating 
wings up a branch to settle itself again. 
Through this mighty forest, to them, 
beetles and ants come and go right over 
you if you will not get out of the way. 
The horned toad scuttles into the drv 
leaves; the owl rests here by day. A 
snake glides past, entering the brush with 
fhe grace of many changing, merging, 
following lines. He is a harmless snake, 
but as he pauses in the shadows, jeweled 
eves lifted, defensive, furtive, against the 
shining smooth bark, he is a bit disturb- 
ing, but a friend also if you choose. For 
you must not intrude into a manzanita 
world in fear, but in restful assurance 
that. you will be accepted, welcomed by 
its people. 

A varied life leads the manzanita. 
The coming and the going of its visitors, 
seen and unseen; its tragedies and its 
comedies; its beauty and its oddity are 
pregnant with picturesque, virile inter- 
ests, a phase of that same virile, pictur- 
esque California. 
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Some Facts About the Packing Hlouse 


By Edward P. Irwin 


Hirnite squat piles of rambling 


buildings of brick and stone, dull . 


red or gray, smeared with soot, 
gloomy, forbidding, spreading over acres 
of ground like some great spider crouch- 
ing for a spring; tall chimneys belching 
into the air rolling clouds of inky pollu- 
tion that rise and spread over the sur- 
rounding country like some threatening 
portent of destruction; a never ceasing 
wail that ascends to the unheeding, 
smoke-blackened heavens, the cry of liv- 
ing beings condemned to speedy death; 
and rising from it all, enveloping all, 
spreading away from it in _ sickening 
breaths, the reek of corruption, a stench 
indescribable, vile, all-permeating, that 
wraps itself around one and clings to 
him, to his clothing, his hair, his skin. 
that creeps in through the pores and 
seems to become part of one’s very being, 
sickening, nauseating, disgusting. Such 
is Packingtown externally. It is like a 
great sausage machine, into the hopper 
of which pours a steady stream of hoofed 
animals, and from the other side of 
which issues dressed beaf, pork, mutton, 
canned meats—and filth. 

The stench is, to a certain extent, an 
inseparable part of the packing business. 
But not entirely so. For now there has 
arisen a new stench that has been wafted 
to the nostrils of the nations, and has 
sickened them, for the moment, of pack- 
ing house products. It is the smell of 
corruption that has been stirred up by 
the “‘muck-raker”, the breath from the 
filth that he has uncovered. Possibly part 
of it is imagined, but there is foundation 
enough in truth. Conditions in the great 
meat packing houses now are no worse 
than they have been for many years in 
the past. Indeed, since the exposure 
of the state of affairs prevailing, things 
have changed much for the better, and 
there is a ludicrous effort on the part of 
the packers to remedy some of the evils 
complained of, lest their business suffer. 
For years we have eaten the output of 
the packing house with relish, without 
any thought but that it was pure and 


wholesome, and in all respects fit for 
human consumption. It is true that at 
the time of the Spanish-American war 
the “enbalmed beef” episode caused a 
temporary slackening in the consumption 
of packing house dressed meats, but this 
did not last long. The memory of the 
people is short. The present agitation, 
caused by a novelist who dared to tell 
what he had seen, and by a President 
who was not afraid to give to the world 
the results of investigations which he had 
ordered made, will probably be about as 
short-lived as are most of such move- 
ments. Yet permanent good will result. 
The old go-as-you-please days ‘of the 
packing house are past. The packers 
know they no longer dare to disregard the 
ordinary decencies in their preparation 
of the world’s food. Their short-sighted 
policy has reacted upon their heads, and 
through their misguided efforts to 
squeeze out of the people too many of 
the almighty dollars, they have lost mil- 
lions in trade. 

The meat packing business, at least 
in its presegt proportions and volume of 
business transacted, is of comparatively 
recent growth. It is not so many years 
since the greater part of the meat con- 
sumed in this country was either raised 
and butchered by the consumers them- 
selves, or was killed by the small retail 
butcher in his own slaughter house. To- 
day about fifty per cent of the dressed 
meat sold in the United States, and all 
of that exported: to foreign countries, is 
the output of the packing house. The 
volume of business done each year by the 
half dozen of the larger packing com- 
panies runs into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The number of animals that 
daily yield up their lives for the feeding 
of the people of the world runs into 
countless thousands. In the larger es- 
tablishments, it is not unusual for as 
many as 5,000 hogs to be killed in a day. 
Often the figure runs up to twice that 
number. The slaughter of 3,000 cattle 
and 5,000 sheep on the killing floors of 
a single packing house is no extraordi- 
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nary event. Poultry increase the total 
number sacrificed to many thousand 
more. 


The magnitude of the business is 
demonstrated by the fact that the ex- 
ports of meats and meat products from 
the United States during the eleven 
months ending with May of this year, 
according to the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, through 
its Bureau of Statistics, amounted to 
over $8,000,000. The value of the 
lard exportations alone, for the ten 
months ending with April, 1906, was 
$28,500,000. Fresh beef exportations 
amounted to practically $20,000,000, 
hams, $16,500,000, oleo oil and oleomar- 
garine practically $20,000,000, salted 
pork about $10,000,000. The value of 
canned beef exports was $6,750,000; of 
bacon practically $29,000,000. 


And just there is where the trouble, to 


a great extent, lies. It is the magnitude 
of the business that is responsible for 
many of the evils connected with it. In 
a small establishment it is easier to keep 
conditions healthful and sanitary. In the 
great packing houses, with their thou- 
sands of employees, their endless  de- 
partments and uncounted rooms, it~ is 
easy to see how neglect and carelessness 
may prevail, even where there is no at- 
tempt to evade the law or,gthe require- 
ments of decency and health. Every man 
has his equation of irresponsibility, - and 
in the class of men and women em- 
ployed to do much of the work, it is a 
pretty big equation. Mistakes constantly 
occur, and many practices not openly 
permitted by the big operators are tacitly 
sanctioned. The one object is to make 
as much out of every animal killed as is 
possible. 

The packing house industry is one of 
the most completely systematized in ex- 
istence. The larger companies having 
establishments in several cities have one 
general superintendent, while each of the 
subordinate packing houses has a super- 
intendent of its own. Under him are 
the heads of the various departments, 
such as the beef, hog and sheep killing 
floors, the lard department, the tank 
houses, the fertilizer, the sweet and dry 
salt pickle departments, etc. These men 
have under them their various foremen 
and straw-bosses. Each man is_ held 


rigidly accountable for his department. 
His main object is to keep down ex- 
penses and make a showing of profits, 
and upon this alone does his value to the 
company depend. He is there to make 
money for the company. If he can’t do 
it, there are other men who can—and 
they will very soon be given a chance to 
try what they can do. The packing 
companies are always on the lookout for 
men who can make or save money for 
them. The man who can find a means of 
cutting down the expenses of his de- 
partment, or of making more out of the 
material used, stands in high favor, and 
his promotion is usually rapid. 

This accounts in large part for many 
of the conditions that are so greatly— 
and justly—criticised. ‘The men know 
that they must make a good showing in 
order to hold their positions, and that 
the better showing they make in the way 
of profits, the more certain they are of 
promotion. The result is obvious. Noth- 
ing must be allowed to go to _ waste, 
whether it be fit for human food or not. 
And nothing does go to waste. In the 
packing house nothing is lost but the 
squeal. 

The charge has been made that ani- 
mals condemned by the Government in- 
spectors as diseased, and therefore unfit 
for human consumption, and ordered to 
be destroyed, are secretly used in the 
making of the various edible products of 
the packing house. Diseased animals 
that have been slaughtered are supposed 
to go only into fertilizer or soap grease 
or some such product not designed to be 
eaten. Some of the recent writers on the 
subject have charged that these orders are 
evaded, the carcasses being hidden and 
dressed at night. In some instances this 
charge may be justified, but the writer, 
who has spent several years in some of 
the bigger packing houses, is unable to 
substantiate it from his own experience. 
There are constant rumors about the 
packing house that such disposition is 
frequently made of diseased animals, but 
the writer has only seen them dumped 
into the sealed tanks used for the pur- 
pose. This is not to say positively that 
this is always done. It is only the ex- 
perience of one man. 

But there are indubitably many things 
done around a packing house which are 
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not prohibited by law, but which should 
be. Much of the beef killed, for in- 
stance, while not afflicted by any disease 
in particular, is not fit for food. 

In some of the packing houses, par- 
ticularly those of the more Western 
cities, there are killed thousands of “can- 


ners,” as they are called—that is, cattle 


which are to be used for canning pur- 
poses. ‘These cattle are generally old 
cows whose period of usefulness for 
other purposes has long passed, or cattle 
which have barely withstood the severe 
storms of the winter on some Western 
range, and have hardly enough life left 
in them to last them until they reach 
the packing house. To fatten these ani- 
mals would be an expensive proceeding, 
even if, as is most usually the case, it 
were not an absolute impossibility. Often 
they reach the stockyards so weak that 
they are unable to stand, and it is not 
unusual for the killer to be obliged to 
knock an animal on the head while it is 
lying on the ground, because of its in- 
ability to stand up and be driven into the 
killing pen. In fact, the writer has seen 
cattle that, if not actually dead, as they 
probably were, were at all events gasping 
their last, knocked in the head, shackled 
by the hind feet and swung over onto the 
killing floor to be dressed. They had not 
died of disease—simply of starvation and 
exhaustion. The quality of the meat can 
be imagined. Not very good porter- 
house steak, perhaps, but excellent pot- 
ted chicken or corned beef. And what 
delicious potted veal they make. 

One of the most remarkable sights of 
modern industry is the killing floor of 
a large packing house. It is a practical 
exemplification of the degree to which 
the labors of a large number of men can 
be systematized. There is no loss of time, 
no waste of energy. Each man has just 
one thing to do, and he devotes all his 
endeavors to doing it. A live steer can 
be transformed into dressed beef in a 
time so short that it would seem in- 
credible to one who has not seen it done. 

There is blood everywhere. The floors 
are slippery with it. It runs in little 
rivulets into drains, and flows in a steady 
stream into great tanks. The clothing of 
the workmen is stained with it. Their 
arms are bathed in it to the shoulders. It 
bespatters their faces; their sodden feet 


slosh about in pools of blood. They look 
like the last terrible survivors of some 
desperate struggle—a resemblance which 
the huge cleavers and dangerous-looking 
knives in their crimsoned hands goes to 
complete. 

The cattle, hurried in crowding thou- 
sands from the wide plains of the West 
or the farms of the Middle-West, are un- 
loaded at the immense stockyards, where 
they go through a more or less careful 
inspection by the Government men. Such 
inspection can at best be but superficial, 
for an animal may have diseases which it 
is difficult or impossible to detect in any 
such wholesale inspection. After being 
purchased by the buyers for the packers, 
they are driven to the waiting pens of 
the packing house. As they are wanted, 
they are hurried in smaller bunches into 
smaller pens and then driven by much 
shouting and prodding into the killing 
boxes, just large enough to hold two ani- 
mals each. Standing here not knowing 
what is to befall them, the round point 
of a long-handled hammer suddenly de- 
scends with crushing force upon the least 
resistant part of the skull, directly over 
the brain. The animal sinks gasping to 
its knees, mercifully unconscious as a 
rule; a door is raised, the bottom of the 
pen tilted up, and the steer rolls out onto 
the killing floor. Instantly it is shackled 
by the hind feet and raised from the floor 
head down. A butcher plunges a long 
knife into the throat, to let out the blood; 
the skin is stripped from the head and 
the head cut off. The chain by which 
the animal is hung up is attached to an 


overhead roller, working on the principle 


of an endless chain, and by this means 
the animal is kept moving down a long 
line of men, each of whom has some 
certain duty to perform. One drops the 
carcass to the floor and removes the hide, 


another takes out the entrails; another, 
again, draws the stripped carcass up to 


the moving roller. Here a man with a 
huge cleaver divides the carcass into 
halves. Each of these halves is_ then 
washed and afterward wiped with a more 
or less—generally less—clean cloth, after 
which the dressed halves are ready to be 
run back into the cooler to be frozen. 
The whole process has taken hardly more 
time than the describing of it. 

Rather more gruesome, on account of 
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the more obstinate and vociferous nature 
of the animal, is the butchering of the 
hogs. The hog declines to be turned into 
pork without making a strenuous and 
noisy protest, and he voices his indigna- 
tion with a fervor that makes the packer 
shed tears at the thought that the energy 
thus expended cannot be utilized and 
turned into money. 

The pig sticker of a modern packing 
house might with appropriateness pose 
for a picture of Murder. Killing is his 
whole business, and he does it expertly, 
quickly, accurately, if bloodily. He ap- 
pears as if engaged in a desperate, un- 
ceasing struggle for life. He is crimson 
with blood from head to foot. It spurts 
upon him at every death dealing blow. 
He stands in it ankle deep. 

There is no wasted effort on his part. 
Each thrust of his arm with the keen- 
edged knife clasped in the closed hand 


lets out the life of an animal. The pig is 


seized by two men and shackled by the 
hind feet, then swung up onto an endless 
chain that bears him down to where the 
killer stands. ‘The latter seizes him by 
one front leg, there is a quick thrust, a 
blood-choked squeal, and the hog, a knife 
thrust through his throat and deep into 
his heart, passes on to give wav to one 
of his fellows. So the long line passes, 
hour after hour, until thousands have 
been killed. 

Each hog, as it passes from the hands 
of the killer, continues on on the endless 
chain to a long tank filled with boiling 
lye-water into which it is plunged and 
dragged through before the breath is fair- 
ly out of its body. This, of course, is to 
loosen the hair. Emerging from this 
tank; it is dropped into the scraper, a 
cunningly arranged device by means of 
which the greater part of the bristles are 
removed mechanically. ‘Those that re- 
main, about the feet, head and in rare 
spots on the body, are scraped off by a 
line of men with knives. Here again 
system rules. Each man has just one 
place to examine, and he is responsible 
for all the bristles being removed from 
that place. One takes care of the right 
front foot or shoulder, another of the left ; 
one man scrapes one side of the head, one 
the right side of the body, one the left 
side, and so on. One operator rips open 


the body and removes the viscera; an- 


other takes out the leaf, that part of the 
fat surrounding the kidneys, and which 
is regarded as the choicest and most 
valuable. When at the end of the line, 
the hog is stretched out on spanners he is 
cleaned and ready to be run into the 
coolers, if designed for fresh pork, or 
to go to the cutting room if he is to be 
cut up into hams, sides, etc. 

The heads, viscera, etc., that have 
been removed are not wasted. There is 
a use for everything. The heads, guts, 
scraps of fat, go into one of the huge lard 
tanks, where the grease is tried out by 
steam heat under pressure. The hair is 
sold as hog hair, or, when it is of poor 
quality, goes into fertilizer, being rich 
in nitrogen—although the nitrogen in hog 
hair is not available, and is of little value 
as a fertilizing material. Still, it shows 
up in the chemical analysis, and raises 
the percentage of nitrogen, on which the 
price of the substance depends. 

There are many people who think that 
lard is not fit for use. They would be 
more than ever convinced of this if they 
could see how it is made in the packing 
house. Not that the process in the lard 
refinery is not clean enough. On_ the 
contrary, the lard refinery is one of the 
cleanest places about the establishment. 
It has to be, for lard very easily takes on 
the odor of whatever surrounds it. But 
it is in the tank house that the trouble 
occurs. “ Pure leaf lard” is very rarely 
made from “leaf fat.” The fat from 
the leaf obtained in all .the packing 
houses in the country would not make 
half the pure leaf lard manufactured by 
any one of them. Many other things go 
into it—the back fat, which is of very 
good quality, “killing fat,” as it is 
called—that is, the lard tried out from 
the head, scraps from about the neck, 
etc., and “gut” fat, which comes from 
about everything, including those _por- 
tions of the body from which it takes its 
name. Some writers have charged that 
dead rats—there are always thousands of 
rats about a packing house—are thrown 
into the lard tanks. So far as the writer's 
experience goes, there is little foundation 
for any such charge. It would be practi- 
eally impossible to make any such use of 
them. ‘Too many men would know of 
it, and such knowledge would be a dan- 
gerous thing to the packer, as the proof 
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of the charge would practically ruin his 
lard business. 

There is a story in the packing houses, 
however, of a superintendent of past 
years who issued an order to his foreman 
to have all rats dumped into the tank, 
meaning, of course, the fertilizer tank. 
Unfortunately, the written order was so 
worded as to mean the lard tank. This 
written order, so the story goes, was re- 
tained by the foreman to whom it was 
sent. He at once resigned and sent word 
to the company that he was ready to re- 
turn to them the order for the sum of 
$10,000—and he got it. 

The different grades of raw lard, that 
is, the lard as it comes from the tank 
houses, are mixed in the refinerv accord- 
ing to the quality of the refined product 
which it is desired to make. In addition, 
a certain amount of beef stearin is added 
for the sake of making the product stand 
up—that is, not melt at too low a tem- 
perature. The color and certain im- 
purities are removed by mixing the lard 
in huge tanks with fillers earth and 
straining it through presses. After be- 
ing refined, it is put into cans, ready 
for the market. 

Most of the larger packing houses 
manufacture oleomargarine, and the fac- 
tory where this product is made is gen- 
erally one of the show places of the pack- 
ing house. The packers pride themselves 
on the cleanliness of the process—and 
with right. Everything about this de- 
partment shines with cleanliness. The 
floors are scrubbed until thev are white; 
the wooden tanks and vats are constantly 
washed, and streams of fresh water are 
everywhere in evidence. On account of 
the strenuous efforts of certain other in- 
terests, which for once showed themselves 
stronger than the packers, Congress some 
time ago enacted a law imposing a tax 
of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine, 
which is colored to resemble butter. At 
the time this matter was before Con- 
gress, samples of the two products were 
shown to the committee which had the 
matter in charge, and so closely did the 
oleomargarine resemble the butter that 
the members of the committee were un- 
able to tell one from the other by looks, 
taste or smell. 

As to the justice of the tax, it is use- 
less to talk now. But the fact remains 


that oleomargarine, properly made, is in 
all respects as healthful as butter, and in 
many imstances the process of manufac- 
ture admits of less criticism on the score 
of uncleanliness. Oleomargarine is made 
from oleo oil; that is, beef oil from which 
the stearin or harder constituents have 
been extracted by cold and pressure. ‘To 
this oleo oil is added a percentage of but- 
ter, a certain amount of cream and milk, 
and some cotton-seed oil. ‘There is noth. 
ing, therefore, that goes into the better 
grades of oleomargarine that is in any 
sense deleterious to health. If all the 
packing house products were as pure anid 
manufactured in as cleanly a manner, 
there would be no ground for criticism. 
But there are various grades of oleo- 
margarine. Some of the cheaper grades 
are very different from the better grades. 
Generallv there is in the pdckiag house 
a laundry in which are washed out the 
frocks, aprons and overalls worn by the 
laborers. ‘There is, of course, a _ large 
amount of grease in these clothes. The 
clothes are first boiled out, and_ the 
grease, rising to the ton of the boiling 
vats, is skimmed off. This grease 1s used 
in some establishments as a constituent of 
the poorer grades of oleomargarine. And 
yet the packers claim, in replv to the 
charges made against them, that all their 
processes are perfectly clean and sanitary. 
Lack of cleanliness is the worst fauit 
that can be found with meat packing 
house methods. The truth of the matter 
seems to be that the packers and their 
employees do not know the meaning of 
the word cleanliness. All their lives 
thev have been accustomed to dirt and 
filth, and it convevs no feeling of repul- 
sion to them. In some respects, parts of 
the packing houses are as clean as could 
be desired. In other resnects they are 
simply unspeakable. The latter is es- 
pecially true as regards the habits of the 
laborers. From the very nature of their 
work, handling dirty and greasv produc:s 
and tools, their hands become covered 
with grease and filth. There are very 
limited facilities for washing them, and 
the process of cleaning them generally 
consists in wiping them on a still more 
filthy rag or on their overalls or aprons, 
from which they get a renewed supply of 
ancient filth. 
The use of preservatives in cured meats, 
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such as hams, vickled meats, etc., has 
come in for general and severe criticism. 
The truth of the matter is, that much 
of this criticism is misdirected. Preser- 
vatives are not so generally used as might 
be supposed, and it is an open question 
as to whether the use of certain harmless 
preservatives in reasonable amounts is 
not greatly preferable to the danger of 
the product spoiling for lack of them. 
The most commonly used preservative, so 
far as meats are concerned, is salt petre, 
a substance which, unless used to excess, 
is practically harmless. The use of 
borax, boracic acid, salycilic acid and 
some other preservatives, however, is un- 
doubtedly a menace to health. Large 
amounts of these substances are used, de- 
spite all assertions to the contrary. 
Sausage making, according to the as- 
sertions of the packers, is an entirely san- 
itary process and nothing but clean, 
wholesome meat is used. But the writer, 
after seeing the product manufactured 
every day for some years, has no desire 
to eat packing house sausage. It bears 
too great a resemblance to boarding house 
hash. Everything goes into it, and the 
condiments and flavors used can make 
appetizing the most unwholesome messes. 
As before stated, nothing must be 
thrown away—and nothing must go into 
a cheap product which can be used in a 
higher priced one. Consequently scraps 
of all kinds find their way into sausage, 
bologna and similar products. Cheek 
meat, trimmings from the cutting rooms, 
scraps. which have fallen to the floor and 
been trodden on, spit upon, mingled with 
sawdust, shoveled up with unclean 
shovels and dumped into greasy, un- 
clean trucks, make excellent sausag 
when rightly treated. : 
Government inspection in the packing 
house, as at present conducted is the 
veriest farce. Under the present pro- 
visions of the law it could hardly be 
otherwise. The appropriations for its 
carrving on are ludicrously inadequate 
and do not allow of the employment of 
enough men to make even the most super- 
ficial examination in many cases. ‘The 
inspectors employed are—or sup- 
posed to be—veterinarians. But the most 
skilled animal expert could not be sure 
of detecting the presence of disease by 
the methods employed by the inspectors. 


When an animal has been killed, the in- 
spector rakes over the viscera, lungs, etc., 
with a hooked stick, often without so 
much as stooping down and frequently 
in an ill lighted room. If by this 
method he detects the presence of disease, 
the carcass is tagged with a Government 
tag, as condemned, and is supposed to le 
taken away to the Government tank and 
turned into a fertilizer. But it is easy 
to see how a diseased animal mav pass 
inspection. Indeed, the wonder is thai 
the number rejected is as large as it is. 
In the case of an especially conscientious 
inspector the work may be fairly. well 
done, considering the amount of it he 
h.. to do and the inadequate facilities 
for a thorough examination. But where 
the inspector is inclined to be lazy or 
careless, as manv of them undoubtedly 
are, the inspection is merely perfunctory. 
For Government inspection to be any- 


.where near effective, not only each car- 


cass should be carefully examined, bu! 
there should be an inspector stationed in 
every department of the packing house 
and every separate process should be un- 
der his supervision, subjected to the 
closest scrutiny. 

Since the publication of Upton Sin- 
clair’s book, the “Jungle,” and the ex- 
posure of the conditions prevailing in 
the packing houses by the publication of 
the Reynolds-McNeill report made to the 
President, there has been, according to 
newspaper reports, a vigorous cleaning 
up. Washrooms and dressing rooms are 
being installed and sanitary precautions 
taken which would never have been 
thought of had not the public been 
awakened as it has been recently by the 
campaign for cleanliness and _ proper 
methods in the preparation of the peo- 
ple’s food. The packers are awake to the 
knowledge that they must find means of 
restoring confidence in their products or 
their business will be ruined. The Gov- 
ernment inspection bill now under con- 
sideration by Congress promises to abate 
many of the nuisances and work a per- 
manent improvement in conditions. ‘The 
present outcry against the packers will be 
as shortlived as are all such agitations. 
But permnanent good will ensue. Never 
in the future will the packers dare allow 
the packing houses to go back to the old 
disgusting state. 
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With all the cleaning up that is going 
on, it is a pity that there can not be 
some moral rejuvenation of packing 
house conditions. For in this regard 
there is as great room for improvement 
as in material things. There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the packing 
house, with its necessarily vile odors, its 
filthy conditions, the hard work connected 
with it and the onerous conditions under 
which the work is done, that seems to re- 
act:upon the moral sensibilities of the 
people employed. Naturally, many of 
these are of the very lowest class, many 
of them foreigners whose ideas of life 
have never been any too high, and whose 
sensibilities have been still more blunted 
by the conditions of their existence as 
packing house laborers. There are hun- 
dreds of girls and women emploved in all 
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of the larger establishments, and being 
thrown into daily contact with men who 
are in many cases little better than ani- 
mals, the result can be imagined. Im- 
morality and uncleanliness go hand in 


hand. By this it is not meant that 
everybody employed in the packing house 
falls under the spell of the ‘poison that 
pervades the atmosphere. But too many 
of them do. 

It is possible—even probable—that the 
enforcement of sanitary rules and con- 
ditions, the letting in of the light, act- 
ually as well as metaphorically, the sepa- 
ration of the men and women, may re- 
sult in a moral regeneration of the pack- 
ing house. Certainly there is much 
reason to believe that such may be the 
case. 
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BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


Where’s Samarcand, where Tyre and Babylon, 


Queen cities, beautiful and vain and great? 


Their places know them not, and desolate 


Their palaces lie parching in the sun. 


I stood last night in such another one, 


A young, proud city, burned and thrown prostrate 
And infinitely aged as had the weight 


And wheels of epochs o’er the ruins run. 


Not Babylon or Tyre or Samarcand 
Was builded as this city. Like a block 
Of granite stood her courage, neither shock 


- Could shiver it nor rage of flaming brand. 
To-day she builds afresh upon this rock. 


“For here I stood, and greater here shall stand.” 
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Music im the Oriemt: the Old, the New 


By Lauren T. Tuttle 


HE ancient Orient has become the 

new battle-ground of progress. 

The militant, pioneering Occident, 
following the star of empire ever west- 
ward, across Europe, across America, has 
leaped the imaginary line in the Pacific 
which has so long divided East from 
West. China and Japan, mysterious, 
semi-barbarous, have felt the _ electric 
shock of a mighty progress that is en- 
circling the globe. They are merging 
into the one great  world-civilization; 
and music, that beautiful, universal lan- 
guage, is playing its part to interpret 
and to teach. 

However, few of us know the native 
musie of China and Japan, or of the 
advance Western music is making in 
those countries. We talk much of our 
“trade with the Orient,” and concerning 
the Chinese boycott on our lumber and 


lard we read whole columns; on the’ 


murder of missionaries there is a para- 
graph or two; about our music in the 
Orient nothing is said. Yet the teach- 
ers of ethics and culture are pioneers 
of our civilization. They are the ones 
that are planting the desire for higher 
and better living in the breasts of be- 
nighted millions; that desire means in- 
creased demand for the material comforts 


which the enlightened and commercial 
West is eager to supply. Viewed, then, 
altruistically or selfishly, the native arts 
of China and Japan and the progress of 
Western culture in those lands are of 
vital interest. | 

One who is particularly enthusiastic 
about the musica’ capabilities of the 
two nationalities is Baroness Anna von 
Meyerinck, of San Francisco, who, at 
the request of prominent foreign resi- 
dents of Shanghai, China, visited. that 
city some months ago with a view to 
establishing a branch of her school of 
music. While there, she became imbued 
with the idea of teaching our music to 
the higher-class Chinese women. In re- 
ply to the query: “Will the Chinese 
adopt our musica! system?” she has the 
following to say: “ While it is going to 
be slow and uphill work, there seems to 
be no reason why the Chinese should not 
adopt our musical system. After a visit 
to the Orient, | became convinced that 
it is possible and probable. Since the 
meaning of the Chinese language de- 
pends upon the varying pitch of from 
four to eleven different tones, accord- 
ing to the parts of the country, four in 
the Pekinese and eleven in the Cantonese, 
one might well conclude that such a lan- 
guage is the best ear training. I may 
add that the Chinese language as spoken 
in Shanghai and Peking was a revela- 
tion to me. It sounded very much like 
a blending of French and Italian. So 
much for the ear. The better-class Chi- 
nese are already studying European lan- 
guages. ‘The next step is music. 

As for the Japanese capacity for 
music, a well-known authority speaks 
of hearing forty Japanese women at the 
Tokyo Academy of Music render a 
Brahms part song in faultless harmony. 
The Japanese voice, though not great in 
lyrie qualities. Many have injured vocal 
range, is often possessed of a florid and 
organs due to the mistaken practice of 
causing children showing good voices 
to cultivate them by screaming until, in 
many cases, they have ruptured delicate 
blood vessels in the throat and nose. The 
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language is full o: vowels, has few ac- 
cents, and syllables are all of about the 
same value—qualities which are favor- 
able to singing. As to “ear for music,” 
the boys and girls have considerable diffi- 
culty in recognizing tones and in learn- 
ing the Western scale, with its tone- 
intervals so different to their own five- 
note system born in them through the 
usage of centuries. ‘The Japanese are 
nationally filled with poetic feeling 
so closely akin to tne musical. 

Even their alphabet is an exquisite 
psalm breathing their stoic philosophy. 
Translated, it runs thus: “ Though 
their hues are gay, the blossoms flutter 
down; and so in this world of ours, who 
may continue forever? Having to-day 
crossed the mountain fastness of exist- 
ence, I have seen but a fleeting dream 
with which I am rot intoxicated.” Cer- 
tainly, the musica! ability of the yel- 
low and brown races cannot be doubted. 

China, like Babylon, Egypt, Arabia 
and Greece, had anciently a highly de- 
veloped musical system which has been 
lost. According to Chinese legend, as 
early as B. C. 2600. in the time of Noah, 
the Emperor tiwangti commanded 
twelve tubes to be prepared from bam- 
bo to make twelve “lu” or _ pitch 
pipes reproducing the twelve  semi- 
tones of the fabulous bird, Fung huang, 
or Phoenix. The male and female sang 
alternately six notes apiece, a sort of 
call and response. 

Thus it would appear that the feath- 
ered songsters have been the world’s first 
musicians, as even the Chinese acknowl- 
edge that their first scale did not origi- 
nate with them, but. was in imitation of 
a bird. Music in China was much es- 
teemed in the earliest times of which we 
have any record. Long before Confucius 
there were national teachers of music, 
and it was one of the six arts to be 
learned. The great philosopher himself 
accompanied his songs-with musical in- 
struments, and was a great lover of the 
art. It is said of him that once when 
he chanced. to hear the “king,” a sort 
of harmonicon of sounding slabs_ of 
stone, played upor by Kouei, the Or- 
pheus of the Chivese, he was so over- 
come with rapturows delight that for 
three months thereafter he would not 
partake of food. Like the Greek Or- 
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pheus, this wonderful musician drew 
wild animals about him, and subdued 
them to his will by the magic of sweet 
sounds. At the present time, many 
bands of troubadours wander about the 
country and play while some of their 
number sing in recitative. Blind musi- 
cians are common. as there are no schools 
for the blind except musical ones. For 
singing, the five notes of the ancient Pen- 
tatonie seale are used. 

The first song in the Chinese classical 
poetry is: 


The Song of the Ospreys. 


4. 
Where from islands in the river 
Ospreys rise and sing apart, 
Sweet and fair ,a modest maiden 
Met to win our prince’s heart. 


Where the water lilies waver 
In the stream from dark to dawn 
To the maid to win her favor, 
Sweet and fair hie thoughts are drawn. 
For he seeks her, seeks her vainly, 
Day and night his fancies go 
Seeking her; the n'ght is sleepless, 
Full of tossings to and fro. 


Pluck the water lilies gladly! 
Sweet and fair, she comes at last! 
Lute and harp, lend us your music! 
Sweet and fair, the lilies cabt 
Sacrificial to her welcome, 
Usher in the glad to be! 
Join, ye people all your voices 
With the merry minstrelsy.” 


The ancient music of China, how- 
ever, was almost totally destroyed at 
“the burning of the books,” about 
B. C. 200, when the Emperor Tsin 
Shih Hwangti caused most of the 
recorded knowledge of his realm to be 
destroyed, in order that his people might 
be less bound by precedent. For a dozen 
centuries music in China was practically 
a lost art. Then, about A. D. 1100, the 
musical system, kung-cheh, of the North- 
ern Liao dynasty,.was introduced, which 
is equivalent to our sol-fa, having the 
seven notes, with semi-tones between the 
3rd, 4th, 7th and 8th. The kung-cheh 
notation is distressingly deficient in time 
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marks, so that the musician must hear 
a tune before he can play it from the 
notes. In the matter of mathematical 
determination of lengths of strings and 
tubes for production of certain tones 


they have long had surprisingly accurate 
knowledge, while the idea of harmony is 
in a most rudimentary state. Part sing- 
ing is unknown in China, and such in- 
struments are used together as sound well 
to Chinese ears, or are appropriate to be 
employed for the particular ceremony. 
Yet, crude, even semi-barbarous, as the 
Chinese musical art may seem in theory, 
in practice it is unspeakably worse. 
An Occidental who has attended one of 
their theatrical performances and _ been 
assailed by the wild pandemonium of 
variously hideous sounds — squeally vio- 
lins, nasal flutes, raucous drums, ear-jar- 
ring cymbals, and vigorously pounded 
gong—will agree that according to our 
standards, Chinese music is extremely un- 
musical. But there is no accounting for 
taste in this regard, as in others. After 
all, it may be largely a matter of culti- 
vation. It is a well known fact that the 
Celestials at first seem absolutely in- 
sensible to the beauties of Western 
music, and at the same time profess to 
feel greatly their own. Having listened 
unmoved to some excellent European 
band music, a Chinese once said: “Our 
melodies go from the ear to the- heart 
and from the heart to the mind; we feel 
them; we understand them; but the 
music which you have just played we 
neither feel nor understand; it does not 
move us. Music is the language of 
feeling; all our passions have their cor- 
responding tones and proper language, 
and therefore music, to be good, must 
accord with the passions it pretends to 
express.” Very well said, but what the 
Chinese passions must be! So much for 
the native music of old Cathay. Next 
should be considered the tonal art of 
picturesque Nippon, which is fast becom- 
ing the business-like Japan. : 
Japanese music, like Japanese litera- 
ture, owes its origin to China, from 
whence it was brought about 1400 years 
ago (A. D. 500), during the reign of 
the Mikado Kinmai. Since that time 


there have been independent develop- 
ments, but still the notation, composi- 


tion and instruments are very similar in 
both countries. 

The musical characters, or notes, of a 
song, are written about the various wor 
signs, just over or next each syllable. As 
for harmony, there is none. They never 
play chords nor even bass notes. For 
them, harmony is an obstruction, a base 
distraction from the beauty of the mel- 
ody. At a public celebration of the 
Mikado’s birthday, the writer recently 
heard two thousand enthusiastic little 
brown people sing their national an- 
them. They all sang the air and kept 
well together; their voices showed a 
hoarseness ; and the tune, though not un- 
melodious, employed small range and was 
rather monotonous. Herewith are the 
Japanese words and a translation: 


KIMI GA YO. 
“Ki-mi-ga-a-yo wa. 
Chi-yo ni-i-i ya-chi-yo ni sa-za-ri 
I-shi no 
I-wa o to na-ri-te ' 
Ko-ke no 
Mu-u su-u ma-a-a-de !” 


“May our gracious Sovereign reign 
a thousand years, reign ten thousand 
years, reign till the little stone shall grow 
into a mighty rock thick-velveted with 
ancient moss!” 


There are four great divisions of music 
in Japan—sacred, high-class or classical. 
comic and vulgar. ‘The sacred is used 
in the Shinto temples. Minstrels, gener- 
ally three, sing to their own accompani- 
ment on the harp, flute, drum and cym- 
bals, while a girl, dressed in red with 
white kimona, a rattle of brass rings in 
one hand and a fan in the other, dances 
to the music before the altar. 

The classical music is mostly em- 
ployed in Buddhist temples or at im- 
perial ceremonies. The chantings of the 
priests are accompanied by instruments. 
These are many—larger and _ smaller 
drums (tai ko), mouth organ (sho) com- 
posed of bamboo pipes of varying lengths. 
flute (hishiriki) an harmonicon consist- 
ing of bamboo sticks of same _ length 
ranged side by side over which a light 
hammer is quickly drawn, and, of course. 
the gongs of various sizes. 

In the comic music the same instru- 
ments are used, only in different manner 
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and with different effect. There are 
many funny songs for heightening the 
jollity of festive occasions. ‘The fore- 
part of a public entertainment is usually 
very grave and sedate, but when warmed 
with eating and drinking, the people 
break forth into jest and comic song, 
even as we in our own United States. 

Japan, “respectable” Japan, or con- 
ventional, classes as “vulgar music” the 
songs of the geisha.. Even the samisen, 
three-stringed, banjo-like, and _ played 
with a plectrum, the instrument to which 
the geisha sing, having become associated 
with them, have been discredited by 
other classes. ‘These young women are 
carefully trained and are the musical en- 
tertainers in the homes of the well-to-do 
on festal occasions. Their selections are 
mostly amorous, fitting battle songs for 
that veteran archer, Dan Cupid. ‘The 
writer once listened to a duet played on a 
flute and a samisen by two Japanese, a 
young man and a girl, the latter occa- 
sionally breaking forth into song. ‘The 
flute notes were weak and those of the 
samisen were thin, both of which ad- 
jectives fit the voice of the singer, which 
lacked the qualities which we demand in 
vocal music. 

The noble instrument of the family, 
occupying about the same position as our 
piano, is the koto, usually played by 
women. The body is of wood and hol- 
lowed so as to afford resonance, and is 
about six feet long. ‘There are thirteen 
strings with a range of approximately 
three octaves. In playing it, rings 
placed on the fingers of one hand are used 
to pluck the strings, while with the other 
hand the tones are modulated. The 
kokin is fiddle-like, with hollow body, 
covered with skin, and played by means 
of a bow. Then there is the shaku 
hadchi, literally one foot and eight 
inches. It is a flute made of the very 
useful bamboo. Of such is the kingdom 
of ancient, native music in Nippon and 
Cathay, but its dynasty is doomed, the 
irresistible invasion of Western progress, 
including Western music, has begun. 

A concert given by Baroness Von 
Meyerinck at Shanghai was attended not 
only by foreign residents, but very 
largely by Chinese, a good indication of 
the awakening interest in the music of 
the “foreign devils.” The whole pro- 


gramme was first-class, and such songs 
bv the Baroness as “The Gipsy Girl,” by 
Donizetti, and Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
were received .with marked appreciation. 
The number contributed by the two 
Misses Wu, daughters of the ex-Minister 
to Paris, was a significant feature. Con- 
cerning it, the Shanghai Times has this 
to say: “A Greek dance from Massenet’s 
‘Les Errinnyes,’ by the Misses Wu was 
a revelation of the wonderful progress of 
Western ideas in China. It hardly 
seemed possible that two Chinese girls 
should appear on the stage of a foreign 
theatre, and, attired in the robes of an- 
cient Greece, go through the graceful 
evolutions of a languorous dance. It 
must have formed a strange object lesson 
to the Chinese present, and doubtless the 
native papers will ably discuss the prob- 
lem of the ‘new woman.’ ” 

The Wu Pen School at the West Gate, 
Shanghai, a large Chinese girl’s school, 
is planning to exchange the present 
Japanese instructors in music for West- 
ern teachers. As in Shanghai, so 
throughout the country, China is begin- 
ning to reach out for her share of the 
highest musical culture. Ags 

Japan, so much more progressive in 
war and commerce than her cousin, is 
outstripping her in the arts. Our music 
is rapidly spreading. As long ago as 
1860 the Japanese Government sent for 
Mr. Luther Whiting Mason of Boston to 
introduce Western music. For ten years 
he was the “musical pope” of Japan. He 
translated American school song books 
into the language, and taught an exact 
opy of American methods, in so far as 
bands with Japanese players are to be 
found in all the open seaport cities, 
and in ‘Tokyo, Hioto and Osaka. 
In the army, the buglers have dis- 
carded the ancient shell horn for the 
European military trumpet. Baroness 
von Meyerinck speaks interestingly of the 
Tokyo Academy of Music. “The great- 
est musical surprise during my _ recent 
trip to the Orient was the Academy of 
Music in Tokyo, Japan. I had _ the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. T. Tomiogi, 
head professor of the school, who teaches 
musical history and ethics, and the elder 
Miss Koda, teacher of the piano and the 
violin. T learned that the institution 
had existed twenty vears, and is sup- 
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ported by the Government; that there are 
two divisions to the school, the principal 
one consisting of two hundred pupils, and 
the other devoted to special lessons given 
from three to five o’clock to ladies, and 
from five to seven o’clock to gentlemen, 
having an attendance of three hundred 
pupils. I heard a rehearsal of a Brahms 
part song by forty Japanese women in 
most perfect form, under the direction 
of Professor Junker. All pupils of the 
school, whether studying vocal or instru- 
mental music, are obliged to attend 
chorus rehearsals. There is also a mixed 
chorus of about one hundred and twenty, 
and an excellent orchestra. As soon as 
the country has picked up after the war, 
I am to send a teacher to the academy 
for voice-placing.” |The missionaries 
have industriously trained young women 
to play the cabinet organ and with con- 
siderable success. Moody and Sankey 
hymns are in much favor with the na- 
tives, also stirring secular tunes like 
“Marching Through Georgia.” On one 
occasion the writer heard four little 
maids and a wee boy in sailor costume, all 
looking as if they had just jumped from 
a Japanese fan, sing lustily, in perfect 
tune and in English, “Always in_ the 
Way” and “My Oriental Lady.” 

The folk songs of Japan breathe the 
very soul of poetry. Their melodies, too 
precious to lose, are being arranged for 
the piano and printed according to our 
notation. Following are two of these 
songs, written by Isawa Shiji: 


THE AN'T. 


“Consider the ants, 

look, ye children! 

for the sake of a comrade 
even their lives 

stake they bravely. 

This indeed is heroism! 
Consider the ants, 

look, ye children!” 


GAZE UPWARDS. 


“Gaze upwards! 

As of Fuji the lofty crest 

Towers above all others, 

So the Empire of the Rising Sun 
towers above all lands of the earth. 

“Gaze upwards, ye children! 

In the cherrv blossom 

Scenting the dawn 

[s reflected Japan’s true spirit.” 


A veople may be known by its songs. 
Out of the fullness of the heart the notes 
spring, an exalted language of thought 
and feeline. Music among the Chris- 
tian nations has excelled in beauty and 
grandeur—it is the mighty oratorio of a 
transcendent philosophy of life leading 
on to the highest civilization, one which 
shall be for all lands. Then the whole 


world in the inspired strains of Handel 
ma~ sine: “Glory to God, Glory to God, 
Glory to God in the highest, and peace 
on earth.” 


Arthur Hill, Photo. 
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Apotheosis of the 


By John 


O:: man’s four-footed friends, the 


only one that has not received 
its due meed of praise is the 
ungraceful ass. The faithful 


dog has been sung by poets, praised 
by . philosophers, painted by ., artists, 
and earved in enduring granite. The 
horse gallops across many a stirring 
page of history; it has been immortalized 
in epic strain; and poses in bronze and 
marble in all the world’s great galleries. 
The cow and the cat were both wor- 
shipped as divine in ancient Egypt; and 
had altars, priests, virgins and temples 
consecrated to their service. The un- 
cleanly hog, next to the American heiress, 
is the object of the most profound hom- 
age from the coroneted noblemen of 
foreign lands, who see in it the embodied 
divinity of plutocratic fathers-in-law ; and 


even in our own beloved country it is oft 


the model of manners and its conduct 
the ultimate standard of good breeding 
and good form. The elephant is wor- 
shipped in Siam, fed on peanuts at the 
American circus and deified by the Re- 
publican party; and the camel’s seven 
stomachs have long endeared it to the 
imagination of those who suffer from 
perennial thirst. Even the mule comes 
down from immemorial antiquity with a 
halo of borrowed glory, due to an oracu- 
lar utterance that coupled its name with 
that of no less renowned a personage than 
Cyrus the Great; while the part it played 
in the Boer War will live in the memory 
of posterity as the least inglorious epi- 
sode of that most inglorious conflict. 
By whatsoever title it is known, how- 
ever, whether ass, donkey, burro, “Rocky 
Mountain canary,” or “Colorado Mock- 
ing Bird,” this long-eared friend of man 
has long been the butt of ridicule, an ob- 
ject of amused contempt. ‘True, it has 
now attained the cheap and tawdry im- 
mortality of the Comic Supplement and 
the fleeting glory of the souvenir post 
card; but these are poor compensations 
for centuries of abuse and calumny. 
Ever since Baalam’s ass ‘turned aside 
from the path in which its master wished 
it to go and opened its wide mouth in an 
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unwelcome bray on the sun-kissed hills 
of Asia Minor, its descendants have 
lacked that spirit of compromise and 
conciliation that might have saved their 
tough hides many a resounding blow, 
and have been held up to unmerited 
reprobation. The Greeks gave utterance 
to their scorn of the Attic burro in many 
pithy proverbs. “An ass sits,” was their 
disgusted exclamation when anyone gave 
up in supine despair. “An ass gets wet,” 
was their laconic equivalent of the mod- 
ern saying concerning the individual who 
has not enough sense to go in when it 
rains; and Aristophanes’ simile for one 
who gets into trouble by his own clumsi- 
ness was, “He falls from an ass.” The 
fables of Aesop have done much to create 
and confirm popular prejudice against 
the unhappy donkey; and Homer, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, and a _ host of 
minor scribblers have added their straws 
to the burden of contempt piled upon its 
over-laden back. True, Silenus_ the 
Satvr went on his expedition against 
Enceladus, and Don Sancho Panza fol- 
lowed the renowned Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, each mounted on an ass; but 
the beasts of burden received but scanty 
glory therefrom. 

But, whatever may be said or thought 
of the asses of scripture, history, poesy, 
fable and romance, the dispassionate stu- 
dent of life and affairs must admit that 
the unsung burro of the West possesses 
characteristics that should make the ad- 
jective “asinine” an epithet of honorable 
praise. Those who know the creature 
best will think the saying, “‘He is an ass,” 
too highly flattering for just application 
to the average man. ‘The ass is abstemi- 
ous, strong, self-contained, forgiving, in- 
dustrious, willing and content. The 
most that can be alleged against it is that 
it is not over-brilliant, and that it is at 
times superlatively stubborn. ‘The first 
is but a negative failing; and as for the 
last, has not determination always been 
recognized as essential to greatness, or to 
even moderate success ? 

It is but giving to the humble burro its 
due to say that but for it the exploration, 
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conquest and final settlement of the great 
West would have been indefinitely post- 
poned. For four hundred years it has 
led the van of progress on the American 
hemisphere. This is the Empire 
Builder that planted the standard of 
civilization in the heart of the desert, in 
mountain fastnesses, in places remote and 
almost inaccessible. It made the paths 
that are now followed by the locomotive, 
winding in and out of narrow canons, 
through forbidding mountain passes, and 
over trackless stretches of shifting sand. 
it carries wood and water, machinery and 
mine supplies, merchandise and people, 
and almost everything else under the sun. 
In the cities of the Southwest, it takes 
the place of street car, automobile, cab 
and carriage. In the Pueblo com- 
munities it is the universal burden- 
bearer. It is the Mexican’s half-brother 
and confidant. On the Indian Reserva- 
tions it serves in all capacities, from that 
of playmate for the children to that of 
freight car for the tribe. 

To-day some thousands of overworked, 
underfed and wholly unappreciated bur- 
ros are toiling over the sage and sand of 
the Mojave and Colorado deserts. What 
the camel is to the deserts of the Orient, 
the burro is to the deserts of the South- 
west. It can live longer without water 
and can scent it further than any other 
beast of burden, with the single excep- 
tion of the camel. For this reason it is 
the only companion the prospector takes 
with him when he ventures into the sinks 
and flats of Death Valley and other re- 
gions scarcely less inhospitable. For 
this reason, too, it has fallen to the lot of 
the burro to pioneer the way to those 
amazing gold fields that now lure men 
by tens of thousands to the alkaline 
wastes of Nevada, Goldfield, Tonopah, 
Bullfrog, Manhattan, Silver Peak, 
Searchlight, Rhyolite, Fairview and a 
score more new mining camps in the won- 
derful Southwest could never have come 
into existence but for the aid of this pa- 
tient animal which man has seen fit to 
despise, but which the Savior of mankind 
selected to bear Him in triumph into 
Jerusalem. 

A balky horse or a stubborn mule is 
sure to give trouble at the most inoppor- 
tune moment. Not so with the burro. 
It possesses quite enough discrimination 
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to indulge in its semi-occasional fits of 
obstinacy at the widest, safest and easiest 
point on the trail. It will crawl along 
the edge of shuddering precipices, scale 
beetling cliffs, and toil over jagged 
boulders with more than human careful- 
ness. ‘Then, when it reaches the valley 
and all semblance of danger is past, if af- 
fects an overwhelming fear of the rip- 
pling streamlet that laughs and sparkles 
in the sunlight. A burro’s fear of water 
reminds one of a woman’s fear of a 
mouse, although it is probably not one- 
half as genuine. If there was a chair or a 
table at hand, it is quite certain that the 
hysterical creature would mount it. As 
there isn’t, however, it will scurry up 
stream, down stream, back up the trail, 
or in any direction save by the easiest 
path straight across. When hauled up 
short by the irate burro-puncher, it 
plants its forelegs as firmly as the gran- 
ite of the everlasting mountains, lays 
back its ears, and prepares to fight it out 
on that line if it takes all summer. Clubs, 
stones, whips and cowhide boots avail as 
little as prayers, tears and honeyed 
words. ‘To reason with a burro is as vain 
as to argue with one’s mother-in-law. 
When one has kicked, cuffed, coaxed and 
pounded until he has worked himself up 
to the proper state of mental and spirit- 
ual exaltation, the only thing remaining 
to be done is to cuss. A smooth, fluent 
and unlabored flow of red-hot profanity 
will make a properly trained burro travel 
when nothing else will, unless it be a 
stick of dynamite or a keg of giant 
powder. Its antipathy to water is sud- 
denly forgotten, and it ambles joyfully 
across the stream as if that was the one 
thing on earth it best loved. 

In spite of its faults and caprices, how- 
ever, the burro has led the procession in 
America almost ever since the white man 
first set foot on this hemisphere. ‘The 
Spaniards brought it over before they 
attempted the Conquest. It carried the 
accoutrements of Cortez to the capital of 
the Montezumas. It was at Balboa’s 
elbow when he caught the first sight of 
the Pacific. It journeyed with Ponce de 
Leon when he sought the fountain of 
youth, and with De Soto when he dis- 
covered the Mississippi. Pizarro took it 
with him to the capital of the Incas; 
and grave and learned historians tell us 
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that 3,000 donkeys were engaged for 
years transporting the treasures of Peru 
across the Isthmus of Darien. With Al- 
varado it trudged the trails of Central 
America, and with Coronado it made the 
most astonishing land journey of explora- 
tion that history has ever recorded—from 
the City of Mexico to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, -the Pueblo 
towns of Arizona and New Mexico, and 
across the great Buffalo Plains almost 
to the spot on which Kansas City now 
stands. It was the sole burden-bearer 
for the padres when they reared the 
walls of the Alamo, of San Xavier del 
Bac, of all those wonderful missions in 
the parched and arid lands of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. By its aid, Juan de 
Onate, the millionaire colonizer of the 
Southwest, built the City of the Holy 
Faith of Saint Francis—the name of 
which is now irreverently curtailed to 
“Santa Fe.” Upon its assistance the 

Franciscan fathers relied (and were not 
disappointed) when they builded their 
chain of lordly and enduring missions 
along the coast of California. 

The burro is the companion, friend, 
scapegoat and half-brother of the pros- 
pector; the sharer of his toils and hard- 
ships, the partner of his joys, the helper 
in his successes, the equal sufferer by his 
failures. Over the crest of the Rocky 
mountains, up and down the rim rock of 
the Mogollons, through the canons and 
gulehes of the Wahsatch, around the 
peaks and crags of the Sierra Nevadas, 
through the gray ash heaps and spark- 
ling soda and borax crystals of the 
Funeral Range and Telescope . Moun- 
tains, across the sage and sand of the 
Mojave desert, the prospector has trudged 
with his burro at his elbow, carrying his 
“erub” and outfit, without which even 
existence would have been impossible. 
The horse has never been created that 
could sustain the hardships of these 
mountain and desert journevings; and 
the’ mule would have died of wrath and 
discouragement before the prospector got 
out of sight of his base of sunnlies. 
Little wonder, then, that the miners and 


prospectors who have scarred the Cor- 


dilleras of two continents with their 
little pits and drifts and tunnels; who 
have pioneered the way for the forward 
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march of civilization from the equator i» 
the poles; who have traced the elusive 
but magnetic “streak of yellow” from 
Patagonia to the Klondike, and back 
again; who have opened every great min- 
ing camp in the three Americas, are wont 
to speak of dead and gone burros as they 
might speak of dearly loved but way- 
ward children, who have gone to a bet- 
ter and less laborious land. 

But it is not alone to the Mexican and 
the Indian, or to the prospector and the 
miner that the burro is a necessity and 
an ever present help. The burro pack 
trains that may be seen in Hageman 
Pass, at Ouray, on Aspen Mountain, on 
the Gold Belt Train, on the Funeral 
Range, the Calico and ‘Telescope and 
Panamint Mountains, at Bullfrog, Man- 
hattan, Fairview and a hundred other, 
places, tell the story of isolated camps 
far up in the mountains or away out on 
the inhospitable desert that depend 
wholly or in part upon the unlovely, but 
not entirely unlovable burro, for commu- 
nication with the great world outside, 
even in these rushine days of railroads, 
telegraphs and airships. Their burdens 
may consist of food and clothing for the 
toilers in the treasure vaults of nature, 
or of lumber for the cabins of the miners, 
or for the dance halls, gambling joints 
and saloons that belong inseparably to 
the mining camps; or they may be ore 
bound for the smelters, or gold dust for 
the mint or the lifeless form of some poor 
devil who has “cashed in,” leaving money 
or dust enough to secure respect for his 
last wish that he be buried “back home.” 
It is all the same to the patient little 
animal that picks its way so gingerly 
along dizzy ledges, around and among 
tottering boulders, over scorching sands, 
or across sliding snows that need only 
an incautious footstep to transform them 
into an avalanche. A strange and ana- 
chronic mode of transportation, this—in 
these swift days of steam and electricity 
—but a method that must survive along 
the backbone of the continent and in the 
arid lands of the Southwest for years or 
centuries to come. 

The most melancholy and dishearten- 
ing sight to be seen in all the West— 
marking the decay of the stern and 
rugged virtues that have given to the 
work of Empire building West of the 
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Missouri its touch of epic grandeur—is 
the prostitution of this austere and virile 
soul to base, ignoble and effeminate uses. 
Surely to fill the grand Canon of the 
Colorado, the basin of the Yellowstone, 
the Valley of the Yosemite, and other 
corners of God’s great Western picture 
gallery with guides, photographers, lunch 
counters, paper bags and peanut shells, 
were sacrilege enough. To take the 
laborious and long-suffering donkey, how- 
ever, and treat it as a lay figure, or a 
portable appendage to the scenery; to 
break its gait to suit the unsteady seat 
of the simpering miss from High 
School, “seeing the West(!)” by Pull- 
man and trolley car; to teach it to pose in 
self-conscious awkwardness before the 
camera of the “official photographer” or 
of the ambitious amateur; to attune its 
elongated ears to the silly twaddle of 
courting couples, the artful gush of 
angling spinsters, or the ‘“‘soulful” in- 
anities of the newly wed, in lieu of the 
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manly oaths which pre-natal instinct and 
life long custom have taught it to love— 
these are flagrant wrongs which mean- 
minded men have perpetrated through 
sordid love of the dimes and quarters of 
the summer tourists. Though cast in 
an ignoble mould, the soul of the burro 
aspires to higher things. Like the stern- 
faced, iron-framed frontiersmen who are 
taming the West, it loves the life that ‘s 
both simple and strenuous. The solitude 
of untrodden paths, the wide outlook of 
snow-covered peaks, a bed upon the 
naked rocks, canopied by diamond- 
spangled skies, an anchorite’s feast upon 
a wisp of sun-cured hay and a 
draught from some snow-born rivulet—- 


deep : 


these suit its hardy frame and simple | 


soul better than all the refinements and | 


effeminacies of over-civilization. Were 
this not absolutely true, the burro woul: 
be of as little use in the real work of 
the West as a lady’s lap dog on the 
wind-swept range. 


WELLS 


Wood Dealer of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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Im Quest of Bohemia 


By Edwin P. Irwin 


of life is made up of work and 

care and responsibility, it is not to 

be wondered at that all the world is 
ever ready to reach out eagerly for 
anything that seems to promise even 
momentary relief from the weary bur- 
den that it is the part of all the 
human race to bear. What wonder 
that so many people living in the 
land of the Everyday, where the sun 
shines but occasionally and the heavy fog 
of monotony hangs with dreary persist- 
ency, look across with hungry eyes 
toward that mysterious country where 
everv day appears bright and cheerful and 
the warm sun of San Souci shines alike 
upon the just and the unjust? 

And so, like children chasing the ever 
vanishine end of the rainbow, weary 
mortals, straining at the leashes of ennui, 
struggling to escane from the deadly 
monotony of life-emnptiness, set forth in 
search of the fair land of Bohemia. In 
that land, they have been told, care and 
responsibility are unknown, freedom and 
pleasure reign. In the land of _ the 
Evervday, that which one would he must 
not, and that which he would not, that 
he must do. In Bohemia, May and Must 
are unknown, and the dwellers in that 
happv country are guided only by their 
own wishes and impulses. 

Toward it, then, do the world-weary 
turn their longing eyes, and they set out 
to gain it, little dreaming that once they 
have reached its boundaries they may not 
be permitted to enter. For it is not every 
one to whom the gates of Bohemia open, 
nor do the dwellers within those gates 
stretch out their arms in welcome ex- 
cept to the chosen few who have the pass- 
word. ‘There are certain requirements to 
be fulfilled, certain .qualities necessary. 


O:: these latter days, when so much 


This many of the seekers after Bohemia 
know, but few know what they are. Some 
think they know, but do not. And there 
are those who, having, like Moses, had a 
glimpse of the promised land, think they 
are already entered therein, and proceed 
to conduct themselves in strange and 
peculiar ways. ‘They believe that if they 
are not natives of the country, they are 
at least citizens by adoption, not know- 
ing that the exclusion laws are rigid and 
strictly enforced. 

The prevailing idea concerning the na- 
ture of Bohemianism seems to be that it 
is essentially unconventionality. Those 
who think thus believe that if they dare 
to violate to a mild extent the unwritten 
laws laid down by society, they are Bo- 
hemians. And it is so delightful to 
do things that seem just a little wicked, 
especially if one can shock one’s friends 
mildly by telling of it afterward. How 
delightfully Bohemian it is to visit the 
Latin Quarter, don’t you know, and dine 
at one of the funny little restaurants, and 
perhaps smoke a cigarette. All true Bo- 
hemians smoke cigarettes. And it’s so 
awfully jolly and unconventional. 

Those who think thus fail to recognize 
one of the cardinal laws of Bohemia. 
Conventions are the unwritten laws laid 
down by society for the guidance of its 
members. They may be wise or other- 
wise, but they are laws, and those who 
violate the conventionalities are trans- 
gressors of the law. Where convention- 
alities are recognized, they must be 
obeved. There are those who fail to con- 
form to them because they are reckless 
or want to be a little odd. And there 
are others for whom certain conventions 
of general society do not exist. Conven 
tionalities are not the same in all lands. 
Bohemia has its own laws, the same as 
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any other country, and its inhabitants 
must live in accordance with those laws. 
But the foreigner fails to understand that 
the laws of Bohemia are not the same 
as those of his native country, and so 
he believes that Bohemians are of neces- 
sity unconventional, when the fact is thai 
the Bohemian is merely living in ac- 
cordance with the laws of his own coun- 
try. Bohemianism is not unconvention- 
ality. 

Not long ago, at one of the foreign 
restaurants, of which there used to be so 
manv in the San Francisco Latin Quar- 
ter, before the Quarter was destroyed, a 
party of four, two men and two women, 
all of whom bore the indefinable but un- 
mistakable air which stamps the real 
Bohemian, were seated at a table to- 
gether. They seemed to be having a good 
time, laughing and joking, sipping their 
wine and telling stories. At an adjoin- 


ing table were seated two women, evi-. 


dently not of the class peculiar to that 
section of the city, and still more evident- 
ly not Bohemians. They were tasting 
their food gingerly, as if it were more of 
a curiosity than something to be eaten, 
while their amused examination of the 
place itself and of the others present, 
showed that they were there for the first 
time. Their stares had all the super- 
cilious insolence of those of|the members 
of a slumming party. 4 

At the first table a dispute arose over 
some question, and finally one of the men 
turned to the two ladies and asked their 
opinion on the matter. They stared at 
him coldly, and believing that they had 
not understood, he repeated his question. 

“Sir,” said one of them, frigidly, “ lL 
did not come down here to be addressed 
by men whom I do not know.” 

The man hastily apologized, and turned 
away, but the outraged feelings of the 
woman were not to be thus easily satis- 
fied. They called the proprietor and com- 
plainted that they had been insulted. 
“It’s a shame,” said one of them, “ that 
we can’t come down here to study these 
queer people without being spoken to by 
strange men.” 

The proprietor tried to explain that it 
was taken for granted by all his patrons 
that any one who came there was all 
right, and that no insult had been in- 
tended; it was merely the custom of the 
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place for those who frequented it to fe: | 
at liberty to speak to any one else there 
without the formality of an introductioi. 
But the two women arose in chilly digniiy 
and swept out with the crushing remar\ 
that it was the last time they would ever 
come to such a place—a remark which 
was accepted as a crumb of hope by the 
other diners. 

The women did not consider themselves 
rude. ‘They were merely seekers after 
the land of Bohemia—but they could not 
talk the language of that country. 

There was in San Francisco, before 
it was destroyed by the fire, a certain res- 
taurant which was widely known as being 
“very Bohemian.” No tourist could fee! 
that he had really taken in all the sights 
of the city until he had sat at one of its 
tables and eaten of the very indifferent 
fare served there, and dropped his cigar 
ashes on the sawdust covered floor. And 
the women, when they wanted to do some- 
thing just a little shocking, were sure to 
wish to go there to dine. They thought 
that they were getting a peep into Bo- 
hemia. They were confident that all of 
the other diners must be real Bohemians. 
The chances are that most of them were 
merely other sight-seers cherishing the 
same delusion. But when one is in Bo- 
hemia, one must do as the Bohemians do 
—which sometimes gives rise to amusing 
incidents. 

On a Saturday night when the place 
was filled, mostly with searchers after 
Bohemia, a young lady lighted a cigar- 
ette. Instantly every woman in the room 
looked at her—and promptly ordered 
cigarettes, and in five minutes all of them 
were puffing. Many of them evidently 
had never done so before, as could easily 
be told by the way they went at it, but 
they concluded it was the thing to do. 
and they must be Bohemian if it killed 
them. 

To the desire to attain that state of 
bliss which is so undoubtedly the part of 
all true Bohemians must be attributed 
much of the poor art and poorer literary 
productions which decorate the walls 
of many homes and burden the editorial 
waste basket. For all artists and writers, 
good, bad and indifferent, are commonly 
supposed to be dwellers in the pleasant 
land and to live a life of happy care- 
lessness and irresponsibility. And so Ag- 
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nes takes a few lessons in drawing and 
painting and sets up a studio in the at- 
tic—fearfully and wonderfully decorated 
with ham-and-egg sunsets and pale pink 
cows and burnt leather sofa pillows—and 
pesters father and Uncle Ben into sitting 
for her. And she invites her friends up 
to drink chocolate and eat Welch rare- 
bits in her den, and they all say that Ag- 
nes is “so Bohemian in her ways, and 
isn’t it jolly?” And Mary rushes into 
spring poetry and delightful negligee, 
and assumes pensive ways and_. pink 
thoughts, and a carelessness as to whether 
or not her hat is on straight, and Aunt 
Margaret asks mother why she doesn’t 
“break that girl of her Bohemian ways. 
It’s simply spoiling her.” Clarence lets 
his hair grow, and wears a_ velveteen 
jacket and flowing tie, and speaks mys- 
teriously of his ideals—and mother fears 
that he has fallen in love. 

All these people are searchers after 
Bohemia. Some of them may find it— 
but not until they have found them- 
selves. For Bohemia is not what they 
think it is. Bohemianism does not con- 
sist in wearing long hair and unusual 
costume, eating unsavory foreign messes 
in dirty or disreputable restaurants, or 
drinking strange and wonderful drinks. 
The man who acquires a jag on absinthe 
or Punci alla Tuscano is not any more 
necessarily Bohemian than the one whv 
gets drunk on steam beer or straight 
whisky. The artist who can paint a 
wonderful picture may be less of a Bo- 
hemian than the clerk behind the ribbon 


counter. 

For Bohemia is not a place nor a 
condition. It is rather a state—not of 
being, but of feeling. It is not necessary 
to go in search of it. It exists within 
one—if it exists for him at all. No man 
or woman can be a true Bohemian in 
whose soul the spirit of Bohemia is not. 

Bohemianism is the ability to get the 
most out of life—and to take life as it 
comes, the good with the bad, the bitter 
with the sweet, brushing aside the un- 
pleasant things and cherishing those that 
are better. 

The Bohemian is not, as popularly sup- 
posed, partial to two-bit table d’hote 
dinners and Dago red. He would prefer 
to dine at the best place in town, and 
would get more satisfaction out of doing 
so than would another. But when he 
can’t get what he wants, he takes the next 
best thing, and is just as happy. It is 
chiefly a matter of temperament. 

Responsibilities rest upon the shoul- 
ders of the Bohemian as they do upon 
other men’s, but he possesses the ability 


to do his work without appearing to be 


crushed beneath it. He looks on the 
sunny side of life, shrugs his shoulders 
cheerfully when things do not go to suit 
him, and is sure that everything will be 
all right to-morrow. 

If you would go in quest of Bohemia, 
search your own soul. You need look no 
further, for if you do not find it there. 
it does not exist for you. But if you 
do find it, then you are to be counted 
among the blessed. 


Arthur Hill. Photo. 
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Teeming with the vivid local color of 
the “old San Francisco,” is Will Irwin’s 
latest book, brought out by B. W. 
Huebsch, of New York. His descrip- 
tions of the “sea-grey city” are so true to 
what has been, and is no more, that in- 
stinctively we re-live the old life, and 
forget the heart-breaking changes that 
have come about. 

We see again “the orange colored dawn 
which always comes through the mists of 
the bay, the fishing fleet crawling in, 
under triangular lateen  sails;” the 
“greatest beauty show on the continent, 
the Saturday afternoon matinee parade.” 
the “old Hotel de France on California 
St. where Louis, the proprietor, throw- 
ing out familiar jokes to right and left 
as he mixed salads and carried dishes, was 
the head and front;” and the rest of the 
restaurants and cafes, “for which San 
Francisco was famous; Telegraph Hill, 
where the shanties of the tenants clung 
to the side of the hill, or hung on the 
very edge of the precipice overlooking the 
bav, on the verve of which a wall kept 
their babies from falling.” “The bonny, 


merry city,— the good, gray city—O that 


one who has mingled the wine of her 
bounding life with the wine of his youth 
should live to write the obituary of Old 
San Francisco!” 

The author was once a member and 
a leading spirit in the famous Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco. In the Summer 
of 1904, he wrote the “Midsummer 
Jinks,” the annual, out-of-door perform- 
ance for which this club is noted. Irwin’s 
“Jinks” was a dramatic poem of 1,000 
lines; and in its prologue are these lines, 
which have become a prophecy: 


“It is a dream; yet is it all a dream? 
Your cities, and your grim, gaunt giants 
of steel, 


Your wisdom and your striving—they are 
dreams. 

As vanished Babylon and goodly Tyre 

So shall they vanish; but the willing rose 

Blows on the broken battlements of Tyre 

And mosses rent the stones of Babylon; 

For beauty is eternal; and I sing 

Of beauty everlasting—” 


“The City That Was,” by Will Irwin, 
B. W. Huebsch, publisher, New York. 


A book of similar nature to the 
“Doomed City” reviewed last month in the 
Overland Monthly, minus reading matter. 
excepting some lines under each picture, 
is “Glimpses of the San Francisco Dis- 
aster,” consisting of “116 realistic views.” 
One picture is especially noticeable, the 
“View across Fourth Street, after the 
earthquake.” Here is photographed an 
extensive area taken after the fire. An- 
other :—‘‘General View after the Earth- 
quake,” which was also taken after the 
conflagration. 

Fissures in the streets, blocks of pave- 
ment upturned, are enlarged, and_ the 
camera is made to coincide with the lies 
of the writer. 

“Glimpses of the San Francisco Dis- 
aster.” Laird & Lee, publishers, Chicago 


This dainty little volume, “The Czar’s 
Gift” by William Ordway Partridge, is 
practically a book for youngsters, and yet 
we “children of a larger growth” will read 
it with interest. 

It is written simply, but “between the 
lines,” covertly, half-hidden, lies th: 
tragedy of an oppressed, persecuted peo- 
ple. 

“The Czar’s Gift” by William Ordway 
Partridge. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, New York & London: 40c. 
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An Alliterative Affair 


Acting Arrangement. 


Actors—Arthur Allstar, an automo- 
bilist. Alphonse; automobile assist- 


ant. Art gallery attendant. 

Actorine—Alicia Aimworthy, an ar- 
cheologist. 

Act L—An arbor. An Arbor. 

Alicia approaches, artistically attired. 
Arrives at an ancient arch, arranges 
an ankle-tie, and assumes an atttentive 
attitude. 

All about Alicia are architectural an- 
tiquities. Alicia appreciates architec- 
ture. 

As afternoon approaches, Alicia am- 
bles arborward. Arthur Allstar ap- 
pears adorning an automobile. An as- 
sistant animates auto and automatical- 
ly anchors at arbor. Alicia appears 
anxious. Arthur alights and asks Alli- 
cia: “Are angels always about arbors?” 

“Almost always,” Alicia answers 
adding: “Angels apparently attract an- 
tithesis.” 

Arthur appears annoyed an- 
nounces: “Antithesis attempted ab- 
sence and—alas, advances and asks a!- 
fection.” 

Alicia, arrogantly angry, arises. Ar- 
thur approaches Alicia and attemp's 
an amorous argument. 

Alicia anxious and alarmed! 

Automobile assistant alights, agilely 
approaches and assists angry Alicia au 
tomobileward, ascends and assumes au- 
‘nority. 

Arthur amazed at abduction. 

Assistant autoist and Alicia are auto- 
ing afar. 


Act A A—Avn art gallery alcove. Al- 
bany. 


Alphonse (auto assistant) and Alicia 


appear. Alicia acutely admiring Art 
and Alphonse. Alphonse admiring A.:- 
cia alone. Abandoned Arthur adroitly 
advances and ambushes at an arniorial 
array athwart alcove. Alicia’s affec- 
tionate aspect angers and annoys Ar- 
thur. 

After a while, Alicia asks angelically, 
“Alphonse, account again Alicia’s ab- 
duction.” 

‘Alphonse, appropriately admonish- 
ed, articulates audibly: “Alphonse al- 
ways admired Alicia. Arthur Allstar 
always an awkward adjunct. Alphonse 
always alert, always anticipating an 
appropriate avenge.” 

“Alphonse asked Arthur’s allowance 
as auto assistant. Arthur admitted Al- 
phonse’s ability and arranged appren- 
ticeship.” 

“Alicia awfully annoyed at Arthur's 
amorous adhesion.” 

“At Ann Arbor affairs assumed a" 
abominable attitude.” 

‘Alphonse anxiously anticipating af- 
fairs, acted accordingly, appropriatea 
Alicia, abandoned Ann Arbor and an.- 
nexed Alicia at Albany. 

At Alphonse’s affecting announce- 
ment Alicia appears amicably affec- 
tionate and approaches auto assistant’s 
arm area. 

Arthur, angry and abusive, appears 
and attempts alienation. Alphonse 
arises and attacks Arthur! Alicia advo- 
cates arbitration! Alarming activity. 
Alicia arouses attendants. Arthur ar- 
rested! Arthur asserts: “Ah-a-a, arm- 
isticed again!” 

Alphonse and Alicia assume ap- 
plause-assuring attitudes. 

Attendant assists Arthur 
ambulance alarms approach. 

Adieu. 
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Policeman—Here, man, did you 
know there was a price on your head: 

Man—No, sir; you surely must be 
mistaken. 

Policeman—No, I’m not. That tag 
on your cap says “Price 75c.” 


“Give me a box of matches,” said the 
farmer, as he tossed a five-cent piece 
over the counter. : 

“What?” queried the matrimonial] 
agent, looking at the farmer curious- 
ly. 

" “A box of matches, please,” repeated 
the farmer. 

“But, my. dear sir, we don’t keep 
-‘natches,” said the agent. 

“Then why have you got that sign 
out there saying: ‘Matches Made 
Here,’” asked the husbandman. 


The defendant, an old negro, -had 
stoutly. denied ever stealing chickens 

“But,” asked the judge, “did you not 
steal a spring chicken as the plaintift 
alleges ?” 

“No, sir, jedge; let me _ tell you,” 
said the old negro, forgetting himself. 
“Dat chicken wot I stole wuz so ol’ dat, 
honest, jedge, I had to cook it fo’ mo 
than two hours. Now, jedge, why a1 
not de plaintiff guilty ub perjury?” 


A prominent man had failed and 
failure was the chief subject of conver- 
sation in the little town. 

“Wot am de extent ub his liabili- 
ties?” inquired one old colored man of 
another. 

‘De extent of his liabilities?” repeat- 
ed the man addressed in amazement. 
“Well; sah, dat man has de greatest 


ability fo’ lvin’ ub any one I ebber. 


knowed.”’ 


—Wi£ill H. Henrickson. 


MONTHLY 


HER AVERSION. 
The Oyster I cannot respect 
He is a lazy oaf, 
His life he spends in oyster beds 
And ends in oyster loaf. 


ON EXAMPLE SET THE YOUNG. 
How can Sea-urchins be brought up 
To act by laws and rules? 
Their Grampus swim on Sabbath day 
Their Porpoise play in schools. 
C. L. EpHoLM. 


SINCE MOTHER TOOK UP CHAR- 
ITY. 

Since Mother took up charity; the house 
don’t seem the same, 

The meat ain’t done, the bread is burned, 
—but o ’course Ma ain’t to blame, 

She’s workin’ for the Heathen an’ a-savin’ 
of his soul, 


While sister cooks the vittles and Pa | 


packs up the coal. 

The baby’s got the colic, an’ he kicks and 
squalls and yells; 

I think he needs Ma most as bad as them 
poor, black infidels. 

Of course [ ain’t complainin’, but I’m 
just a-tellin’ you, 

Ma’s savin’ of the heathen an’ it’s a 
noble thing to do. 


My shirt ain’t got no buttons, an’ sis- 
ter’s dress is old, 

An’. Pa’s pants need a-patchin’ for the 
weather’s awful cold, | 

An’ Ma, she’s buyin’ bibles an’ makin’ 
quilts an’ stuff, 

Till I begin to wonder why them blacks 
ain’t got enough. 


I’m hungry for some doughnuts an’ gin- 
ger cookies, too, 

An’ I’m tired o’ soup an’ water, an’ a 
dish of Irish stew. 

Oh! Ma, she is a wonder, an’ the work is 
grand, I know, 

But them durned old heathen critters 
gets converted mighty slow. 

Helen Fitzgerald Sanders. 
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